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Preface 



The theme of the fourth annual con- 
ference on research In postsecondary educa- 
tion was, ''Assessing the Institutional Effec- 
tiveness of Student Retention." The con- 
ference was held on December 1-2, 1986 at 
the Georgia Center for Continuing Education 
and was sponsored— in cooperation with the 
University System c Georgia— by the Univer- 
sity of Georgia's Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion, Office of Institutional Research and 
Planning, and Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, sponsors of the three previous confer- 
ences. 

The conference was attended by at 
least 100 participants who represented over 
forty different postsecondary institutions or 
educational agencies in Georgia or the south- 
ern region. The keynote speaker for the con- 
ference was Dr. Patrick Terenzini, a nationally 
known scholar and researcher on student 
achievement and persistence in college, who 
joined the Institute of Higher Education in 
July 1986 as professor of higher education. In 
his keynote address Dr. Terenzini provided an 
excellent summary and interpretation of the 
published research on student retention ani 
railed attention to the remarkable stability of 
student retention rates throughout the 20th 
century. 

Other program participants discussed in 
commendable fashion the difficulties of estab- 
lishing high school graduation and college 
entrance requirements that will ensure better 
student retention at the postsecondary level; 
the special problems and issues that are in- 
volved in retaining students in vocational 
technical programs; the unusual difficulties of 
student retention in programs of preparation 
for allied health professions; and the parti- 
cular problems of placement and retention in 
developmental studies. 

Two other program participants gave 
superb insight into the nature and content of 



formal retention courses that are effective in 
retaining students. Another panel of exper- 
ienced practitioners discussed, with many 
helpful suggestions, institutional character- 
istics and conditions that affect student reten- 
tion in private colleges and technical schools. 
Two well-known institutional researchers gave 
the benefit of their long experience in a 
"mini-workshop" on how to conduct institu- 
tional studies on student retention. 

In the closing session of the conference. 
Dr. Ha.ry Carter, vice president for academic 
affairs and acting president at Georgia South- 
ern, emphasized the importance of student 
retention as a measure of mstitutiona! quality. 
|p a concerted effort to advise and to assist 
stuients experiencing academic difficulties, 
Geoi^ia Southern was able to increase signfi- 
cantly its retention of "new first-time, full- 
time frevhmen." 

The editors cf the proceedings are most 
appreciative cf the valuable cculributions by 
those who helped plan the fourth annual re- 
search conference, who prepared papers or 
panel presentations, who served as chairs or 
moderators for various sessions, and who 
participated actively by raising many of the 
right questions "t precisely the right time. The 
editors are also indebted to Donna Davis for 
her preparation of camera-ready proceedings 
twice within the span of a single year. 

To place the annual research confer- 
ence on a fall schedule, both the third and the 
fourth annual conferences we^'e held during 
the calendar year of 1986. Thus, the fifth 
annual research conference is scheduled for 
November 30-December 1st, 1987 and invita- 
tions to the conference will be issued as soon 
as an appropriate theme has been developed. 

Cameron Fincher 
Larry G. Jones 
Joyce Placek 
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Keynote Address 



WHAT RESEARCH TELLS US ABOUT STUDENT RETENTION 

PatMck T. Terenzini 
Professor of Higher Education 
Institute of Higher Educat'on 



More than a decade ago, Sandy Astin 
said th^t ^'Dropping out of college is a little 
like the weather: something everybody talks 
about but no ore does anything about" 
(Astin, 1975, p.1). Clearly, times have change 
ed. Our oresence here today, and that of peo- 
ple like us at similar conferences around the 
country, are evidence of that change. Today, 
retention is big business, and it's about time. 
The motives behind our keen— and recent— 
interest in student retention are open to some 
question, however, for there is a clear correla- 
tion between the rate of decline in the num- 
ber of traditional high school graduates and 
the fervor with which we pursue ways of 
incre;ising institutional retention rates. But 
correlation is not causation, and even if it 
were, in this instance I am not too bothered. 
American higher education is, I think, some- 
times like the U.S. Congress: doing the wrong 
things for the right reasons, and the right 
things for the wrong reasons. At least (and at 
last) we are now doing the right things— for 
whatever reasons. 

Today, I would like to explore with 
you five questions relating to college student 
retention: 

1. Why is retention in Georgia, and else- 
where in th^ South, worth worrying 
about? 

2. How much of a problem is it? 

3. What does the research on retention and 
attrition tell us? 

4. What does that body of research not tell 
us (and why)? 

5. Where do we go from here? 



Before we take up these questions, 
however, let us be clear that attrition is not 
necessarily a bad thing or contrary to the best 
interests of institutions or students. What 
constitutes "dropping out" is, in fact, a 
matter of perspective^ From the individual's 
point of view, withdrawal from a collegiate 
program may reflect the fact that the 
individual got from the institution exactly 
what he or she had come for. In 
studying attrition and retention, we must add 
to our conventional typology of "persisters,'' 
"dropouts," and "stopouts" a category for 
"attainers": those who persist and succeed, 
but whose definitions of "persistence" and 
"success" do not include completion of a 
traditional certificate or degree program. 

Similarly, students must accept (and we 
must give them) some responsibility for their 
own educations. We must take greater care to 
include in our research measures of student 
effort (see Pace, 1984). We must differentiate 
between students who withdraw after making 
a good-faith effort and those who withdraw in 
the face of self-induced failure. 

From an institutional perspective, one 
must take into account institutional mission. 
For example, I don't think we'd want to label 
as "dropouts" those students who transfer 
from a two- to a four-year college, nor to in- 
fer that, somehow, the two-year institution is 
not doing its job. Indeed, under certain condi- 
tions, a student's transfer-whether from a 
two- or four-year institution, may very well 
constitute both an individual and institutiotial 
achievement, a cause for happiness and pride, 
rather than concern. 
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With the understanding that "attrition" 
is a matter of definition and that we must 
exercise care with our categories and terms, 
let us turn to the first of our five questions. 

1. Why is retention in Georgia and the South- 
east worth worrying about? 

All of us are familiar with the standard 
arguments for attending to student retention: 
the pool of high school graduates is shrinking; 
minority college student enrollment levels are 
no longer climbing; a student retained is a 
student you don't have to recruit; a penny 
saved is a penny earned, and so on. it costs as 
much to recruit, admit, enroll, register, advise, 
counsel, house, teach, and so on the student 
who drops out after a year as it does to pro- 
vide the same services to continuing students. 
But there are other compelling reasons in the 
State of Georgia, in particular, and in the 
Southeast in general. A study for the Gover- 
nor's Committee on Postsecondary Education 
found that, in 1980, the postsecondary edu- 
cation participation rate for the South overall 
was 18 percent below the national average. 
In Georgia, the rate was 25 percent below the 
national rate. The report noted that "Among 
the fourteen individual Southern states . . ., 
Georgia's rate ranked tenth (and) was higher 
than that of only one of the five states along 
its borders (Kiehle, undated, p. iv). 

The picture was not much different 
when degree completion rates were compared. 
Georgia's college graduation rate was 20 per- 
cent lo\/er than the national average, placing 
the state ninth among the fourteen Southern 
states and ahead of only one adjacent state 
(Kiehle, undated, p. iv). The report 
concluded: 

Overall ... the findings ... do not 
seem to describe a state which is pre- 
pared to compete ^effectively in a future 
where the importance of a trained and 
educated work force is growing (Kiehle, 
undated, p. iv). 

Because of these corriparatively low 
participation rates, one might reasonably ar- 



gue that increasing college student retention i' 
even more important in Georgia than it is in 
other states where high school degree com- 
pletion and college participation rates are 
highei. Retention is intimately related not 
only to the ability of our colleges and u.niver- 
sities to maintain current enrollment and 
funding levels, but also to the state's pros- 
pects for future economic growth. As the 
Governor's Committee report notes, "the tra- 
ditional attractions (of the South) to business 
and industry- a nonunion work force, low 
wages, low t.txes, and a good climate— are 
often an inadequate inducement to the new 
industries emerging ^rom the recent and con- 
tinuing advances in technolog>" (Kiehle, un- 
dated, p. 1). Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, level of education is inextricably 
tied to the quality of the social, cultural and 
political life that a people enjoy. The Dark 
Ages were more than a metaphor. 

2. How much of a problem is student 
retention? 

The question of volume is a reasonable 
one, for we seek some sense of how we are 
doing relative to others, some sense of 
whether we should be worried about reten- 
tion rates on our own campuses. 

Table 1 offers a comparison of one-year 
retention rates among first-time, full-time 
scudents in University System of Georgia 
institutions and nationally. As can be seen 
consistent with national data, retention is 
higher at the universities than at state col- 
leges, and both have higher retention rates 
than the junior colleges, regardless of the 
category of student. It is worth noting that in 
the university and senior college groups, the 
one-year retention rates for Black first-time 
freshmen were generally greater than those 
for all other students Among the junior col- 
leges, however, this relation was reversed. As 
the students progress to the higher class levels 
(sophomores and juniors), however, retention 
rates for Black students lag behind those of all 
other students. This phenomenon warrants, I 
believe, careful and immediate study at both 
institutional and state levels. 
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It is also worth noting that the average 
one-year retention rates at the universities 
exceed those of four-year colleges at the na- 
tional level, while the rates for Georgia's 
senior and junior colleges are slightly below 
the national average. Perhaps most revealing, 
however, is the range in the one-year reten- 
tion rates across the institutions in each sec- 
tor. The variation is considerable. 

Table 2 arrays national retention and 
graduation rates at different types of institu- 
tions over varying periods of time: the fresh- 
man year, two years and graduation In three 
and five years. Three things are striking 
about these data: first, the one-year retention 
rates for different cohorts of students are 
approximately the same, suggesting reason- 
able stability over time. 

Second, notice the five-year graduation 
rates for four-year institutions. The figures 
reported here are somewhat higher than those 
in other studies, but the point is clear: gra- 
duation four years after matriculation can 
hardly be considered the norm. Indeed, while 
we used to believe rhat the student who failed 
to complete a degree in four years was aty- 
pical, in fact, an entering freshman was aboui 
as likely to drop out as complete a degree 
program. This continues to be the case. 

Third, while the tabled figures are for 
"retention," we can derive some interesting 
''attrition*' statistics by subtracting the reten- 
tion figures from 100 percent. When we do 
that, it is clear that, for both two- and four- 
year institutions, attrition is largely a first- 
year phenomenon. Using the public four-year 
institution figures to illustrate, we can see 
that on the average 33 percent of our fresh- 
men do not return for their sophomore year, 
compared with a five-year attrition rate of 
about 47 percent. Put another way: 70 per- 
cent of those who will leave over a five-year 
period will withdraw before the second year. 
Among two-year institutions, the situation is 
even more dramatic: 46 percent attrition in 
the first year, compared to 59 percent attri- 
tion over a three-year period. That's nearly 80 
percent of all dropouts leaving in the first 



year. The message is clear: if you wish to 
increase your institution's retention rates, 
concentrate your efforts on the first year. 

It is worth noting that national reten- 
tion rates have been virtually invariant for the 
last century. World War II caused a drop in 
the trend line, followed by a sharp but short- 
lived rise occasioned by the G.I. Bill, but with 
those exceptions, the national degree comple- 
tion rate at baccalaureate degree granting in- 
stitutions has held virtually constant at about 
50 pen.ent since 1880 (Tinto, 1982). It will 
be interesting to see over the next decade 
whether actions taken in the heat of our cur- 
rent national concern with retention produce 
any appreciable change in that historical 
pattern. 

3. What does the research on retention and at- 
trition tell us? 

In answering this question, i will focus 
on those variables that the research indicates 
have some socially, educationa!ly or admini- 
stratively significant role in student retention. 
In so doing, I will not be mentioning many 
variables that have statistically significant 
associations with retention, but which are, in 
my view, substariively less important, if not 
trivial. 

Of all pre-college student characterist- 
ics, the single-best predictor of subsequent 
attendance patterns is high school achieve- 
ment. Such a conclusion should come as no 
surprise: high s'lhool achievement represents 
an index of performance in an educational 
setting with many of the same social and aca- 
demic requirements as college, and it reflects 
a student's ability to meet the available com- 
petition. The student who succeeds in one 
setting, in general, can be expected to succeed 
in another, similar setting. Academic aptitude 
is also consistently and reliably related to 
subsequent attendance behaviors, but its in- 
fluence is less pronounced. 

It should be noted, however, that many 
students who withdraw from college have 
achievement and aptitude scores that would 
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TABLE 1 



COMPARATiVE ONE-YEAR RETENTION RATES OF 
FIRST-TIME, FULL-TIME STUDENTS AT USGA 
INSTITUTIONS AND NATIONALLY 



University System of Georgia 
(percentages) 



Category 



Universities 



Senior 
Colleges 



junior 
Colleges 



National 
Average 
4-Yr 2 Yr 



Developmental Studies 
Blacks 
All Others 
Total 

Range 

Regularly Admitted 

Blacks 
All Others 
Total 

Range 

All First-time, Full-time 

Blacks 
All Others 
Total 

Total Range 



78 
73 
75 

68-85% 



80 
79 
80 

71-83% 



79 
79 
79 

70-83% 



58 
52 
55 

45-62 



71 
62 
63 

57-76 



61 
59 
60 

53-73 



46 
47 
47 

35-55 



53 
60 
60 

47-69 



48 
55 
54 

39-64 



66 55 



Source: H.R. Pounds & W.K. Cheek. Planning for student retention in the university system 
of Georgia. Paper presented at the annual conference of the Southern Association 
for Institutional Research, Virginia Beach, 1985. 
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TABLE 2 

RETENTION AND GRADUATION BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 

NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING AND 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO ENTERED AS FRESHMEN 



Retention After One Year 



Institution 


1975-76 
N % 


1976-77 
N % 


1977-78 
N % 


2- Year Public 


74 


55 


82 


55 


92 


53 


2- Year Private 


27 


63 


29 


64 


30 


61 


Nonsectarian 


12 


63 


12 


62 


12 


64 


Religious 


15 


61 


M 


65 


18 


62 


4-Year Public 


99 


68 


103 


67 


104 


66 


4- Year Private 


207 


71 


222 


71 


227 


71 


Nonsectarian 


66 


73 


72 


73 


76 


74 


Religious 


141 


71 


150 


70 


151 


68 



Retention After Two Years Graduation 
1975-77 1976-78 3 Yrs 5 Yrs 

Institution N % N % N % N % 



2- Year Public 










188 


41 






2- Year Private 










46 


61 






Nonsectarian 










18 


63 






Religious 










28 


60 






4- Year Public 


85 


56 


78 


55 






135 


53 


4-Year Private 


176 


57 


178 


57 






305 


60 


Nonsectarian 


52 


63 


55 


63 






105 


64 


Religious 


124 


55 


123 


54 






201 


58 



Note: Reprinted from Beal and Noel (1979) 

Source: Lenning, O.T., Beal, P.E., & Sauer, K. Retention and Attrition- Evidence for 
Action and Research. Boulder: NCHEMS, 1980. 
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predict success in college. Indeed, in several 
studies, dropouts have higher high school 
grades and standardized test scores than do 
persisters. Moreover, the evidence on the 
power of high school grades and academic 
aptitude in predicting retention among 
community college students is ambiguous. 

The socio-economic status of a stu- 
dent's family has also consistently been found 
to be positively related to retention, although 
the evidence is not entirely unambiguous. The 
evidence indicates that parents' educational 
attainment level is probably a somewhat more 
powerful predictor than income. 

Race or ethnicity is also involved. 
Retention probabilities for Hispanic students 
are lower than those of Native American and 
Black students, whose chances of completion 
are, in turn, lower than those for whites. 
Oriental students typically have a higher re- 
tention rate than whites. Astin (1971, 1973, 
1975), however, has developed evidence sug- 
gesting that once aptitude and achievement 
are taken into account, completion rates 
among Black students are reliably higher than 
those of whites. 

Among community college students, 
however, Astin's evidence indicates that even 
after controlling for students' aptitudes and 
achievement levels. Black students' probabili- 
ties of completing are lower than those of 
whites. At the same time, however, Peng and 
Fetters (1977) found no differences. 

A relatively large body of research indi- 
cates that the motivations and aspirations 
students bring with them to college, ind iheir 
parents' hopes and expectations, are signifi- 
cantly involved in students' attendance pat- 
terns. The determination to complete college, 
the intention to seek a graduate or pro- 
fefMonal degree, the possession of clear-cut 
goJs, and a commitment to the accomplish- 
ment of those goals are all predictive of col- 
lege completion. 

So far as institutional traits are con- 
cerned, retention rates vary from one 



institutional type to another. The evidence is 
generally consistent in indicating that reten- 
tion rates are higher in private than in public 
institutions, and that tendency holds in four- 
year colleges and universities as well at. in two- 
year institutions. 

Housing is certainly important. The 
evidence is consistent and strong that students 
who live on-campus are more likely to com- 
plete college than students who live off- 
campus or with a parent or relative. Students 
living at home are at greatest risk of dropping 
out. It follows, of course, that two-year and 
commuter institutions have lower retention 
rates than four-year and residential colleges. 

Finances are perhaps the most fre- 
quently-cited reason students give for with- 
drawing from college, and certainly institu- 
tions can exert some control over the type 
and amount of financial aid awarded. While 
financial considerations are no doubt involved 
for some individuals, the evidence indicates 
that monetary reasons may be less influential 
than we might expect. 

We have discussed a number of in- 
dividual and institutional variables that the 
research suggests are important in retaining 
students. But the evidence is substantial in in- 
dic<^ting that the personal and academic bag- 
gage students bring with them to college is 
less important in retention than are other 
considerations. And, of course, institutional 
traits like type and size are unlikely to change 
(although some campuses have changed their 
spots). Thus, we must look elsewhere for the 
major influences on attrition and retention. 

Intuitively, we sense that retention 
behavior is a function not of single variables 
acting independently of one another, but 
rather of a web-like network of variables act- 
ing simultaneously. Research on student re- 
tention over the last 5-10 years has con- 
sistently pointed toward the sources of attri- 
tion and retention as interactive, as involving 
both individual and institutional variables 
acving upon one another. Tinto uses the terms 
'^academic ana social integration," Astin 
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prefers the term ^Involvement," Rootman 
uses "person-role fit," and Stern spoke of 
"ecological niches." Whatever the nomencla- 
ture, the condition or phenomenon being 
described is, essentially the same. The greater 
a student's engagement in the academic and 
social life of the campus, the higher the pro- 
bability of continued enrollment. 

Among the manifesUtions of social and 
academic integration most consistently found 
in the recent research literature to be posi- 
tively related to retention is students' inter- 
action with faculty members outside the 
classroom. In some instances the salient vari- 
ables deal with the frequency of student- 
' acuity interaction !n other studies, the qua- 
lity of the contact appears to be critical. In 
still others, the purpose of the students' con- 
tact with faculty seems to be the critical con- 
sideration. For example, academic-related 
forms of student-faculty contact appear to be 
more important than social forms of contact, 
although I think it is reasonable to conclude 
that any form of student-faculty interaction is 
important in retention and certainly prefer- 
able to no contact at all. 

Another group— other students— is also 
involved in retention and are significant 
agents of socialization on a campus. Students, 
whether as an aggregate group or as a subset 
of an institution's student population, define 
and occupy an acauemic and social environ- 
ment. To the extent that an individual stu- 
dent's needs, interests, skills and values re- 
semble those of the peer group, normative 
academic and/or social integration, and there- 
fore retention, are more likely. Conversely, 
mismatches between the individual student 
and the surrounding academic and social 
worlds arc likely to lead to a sense of margina- 
lity, if not isolation, and subsequently, to 
withdrawal. 

It is important to note, here, that the 
fit between the individual student's interests 
and values and those of a subgroup of other 
students may be sufficient tO "hold" a stu- 
dent at an institution. So long as there is ade- 
quate integration in a subgroup of the student 
community, then prospects for retention are 



increased. In this respect, both the size and 
heterogeneity of a student body became 
important. The larger and more varied the 
student community, the greater the likelihood 
that an individual will find a sufficient num- 
ber of others who share a particular constella- 
tion of interests, needs and values and with 
whom the student can associate and affiliate. 

So f;'j as student support services are 
concerned, I think it could be reasonably ar- 
gued that no single program or service by it- 
self exerts a significant influence in students' 
retention decisions. That is not to say that 
such programs and services are unimportant, 
but only to suggest that their primary contri- 
butions to retention are indirect and through 
the provision of opportunities for students to 
engage in, and affiliate W!th, their academic 
and social communities. Athletics, clubs, 
church groups, student government (at what- 
ever level), membership on departmental, col- 
lege or campus governance committees— all 
constitute points of contact with the institu- 
tional environment. No single opportunity, or 
perhaps even class of opportunities, has yet 
been unequivocally and powerfully linked to 
retention. But taken together, in the con- 
stellation of possible experiences that is the 
collegiate environment, they become collec- 
tively important, and improvement in one 
constitutes an improvement, however slight, 
in the whole. 

4. What I'oes the research not tell us (and 
why)? 

The sad truth is that more is unknown 
than known about attrition and retention. 
Despite the enormous volume of research 
done on this topic, it is a rare study indeed 
that explains more than 30-35 percent of the 
variance in students' attendance decisions. 
That leaves 65-70 percent of the variance un- 
explained! We have come a long way in our 
understanding of the dynamics of student re- 
tention, but, clearly, we have a ways yet to 
go. 

First, we are particularly deficient, I 
believe, in our knowledge of the influence 
institutions have on students' decisions to 
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continue or to withdraw— what I have called 
the ''institutional contribution'' to attrition, 
those sources of attrition over which institu- 
tions have some control. Only in the last 5-8 
years has research interest turned from analy- 
sis of the role of student characteristics to the 
nature of students' campus experiences and 
their part in the attendance and withdrawal 
processes. Our understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the role faculty members play in stu- 
dents' retention and academic and social 
development has increased over the last six to 
eight years, but we still know very little about 
the extent to which non-teaching professional 
and clerical staff members may exercise simi- 
lar (or different) influences on students, and 
the roles students play in each otner's reten- 
tion and academic and social integration and 
development remain relatively obscure. 

Second, our present models, designed 
as they are by graduates of four-year, residen- 
tial colleges and universities, display a decided 
bias toward that form of postsecondary edu- 
cation. Only recently have retention models 
emerged that attempt to explain attendance 
patterns in commuter institutions (e.g., Pas- 
carella, Duby & Iverson, 1983), in two-year 
institutions, or among nontraditional slu- 
dents (e.g.. Bean and Metzner, 1985). Con- 
sequently, present inquiry in these settings 
must be based on theories that have been 
taken from one institutional context and 
jury-rigged to function in another. 

Third, our current definitions and 
theories offer little in the way of advice for 
understanding the roh of student goals and 
effort. Only within the last five years have we 
paid meaningful attention in our retention 
typologies to the "attainers" (those who have 
accomplished goals that do not include certi- 
ficate or degree completion). 

Fourth, I know of no study that has 
monitored a cohort of students from semest- 
er-to-semester or year-to-year in an efr'ort to 
determine whether the influences on reten- 
tion may vary over time. Intuitively, one sus- 
pects that sophomore year attrition may pro- 
ceed from different sources than freshman 



year withdrawal, but neither our research nor 
our theories shed light on this issue. Thus far, 
we have only individual speculation to guide 
us. 

Fifth, wt do not yet understand the 
factors that lead to different forms of with- 
drawal. What sorts of student traits and insti- 
tutional experiences lead some students to be 
stopouts, others to become transfers, and still 
others to dropout of postsecondary education 
in all its forms? Attempts to answer these 
questions will encounter substantial design 
and technical problems, but the questions are 
no less interesting or worthy of analysis. 

Sixth, work by Gosman, Dandndge, 
Neitles and Thoeny (1983) and others have 
advanced our understanding of racially-based 
variations in retention, but most of these 
studies have been conducted with multi- 
campus samples. Few individual colleges or 
universities can speak from knowledge and 
with confidf'nce about how the experiences of 
their minority students differ from those of 
their nonminority students, and about how 
those differences might be related to atten- 
dance patterns. 

Seventh, we are only beginning to 
understand the nature and extent of the in- 
fluence exerted by financial matters on stu- 
dents' attendance patterns. Our lack of under- 
standing in this area includes both the impact 
of public policy concerning federal and state 
financial aid programs, as well as the influence 
of institutional policies and practices in finan- 
cial aid packaging for individual students. 

Finally, we do not yet know much 
about what works or doesn't work in y- 
stematic and planned retention programs. 
What evaluations have been done (and they 
are not widespread) often lack rigor. We do 
know that the sources of attrition vary by 
campus, and such variations make the applica- 
tion of retention programs beyond a single 
and specific setting extremely difficult. Care- 
ful evaluation of local programs and practices 
is needed. 
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Why, after so many years of study, we 
continue to dwell in such relative darkness 
about why some students continue their er« 
rollment while others withdraw? We are dis- 
covering that our present models are too glo- 
bal, tending to view the attrition/retention 
process as a set of dynamics common to all 
types of institutions. For example, while it is 
important to know that ''academic and social 
integration," or "involvement'' are central 
dynamics in the retention process, such ab- 
stract conceptions require us to deal with sets 
of variables, with conceptions that aggregate 
and obscure nearly as much as they reveal, 
rather than with more discrete variables that 
may be amenable both to systematic inquiry 
and to administrative action. 

Our lack of detailed understanding is 
also attributable to our failure, until recently, 
to employ analytical procedures with the 
power and complexity to match our models 
(limited though the latter may be). More than 
fifteen years ago, Spady (1970, p. 77) urged 
that "with the more advanced multivariate 
statistical techniques and standardized com- 
puter programs now available, further a- 
theoretical, bivariate research on the 'corre- 
lates' of dropping out should be abandoned. 
Now!" The use of causal modeling and multi- 
variate statistical procedures has increased 
dramatically in recent years, but on too manv 
campuses, analytical procedures continue to 
be limited to the visual inspection of fre- 
quency distributions, to chi-square tests of 
association, or to simple, bivariate correla- 
tions among a host of conceptually unrelated 
variables. Such unparsimcnious fishing expe- 
ditions often produce statistically reliable 
findings, but also ones that challenge the 
interpretive ingenuity of the analyst and jeo- 
pardize the careers of administrators who 
place too much trust in them. 

5. Where dc we go from liere? 

Before we can come to grips with this 
question in a meaningful way, I believe we 
need to face at least two facts of higher edu- 
cational life. First, no college or university— of 
whatever level or type— can be all things to all 



students. While that fact will surprise none of 
us, we seem either to disbelieve it, or, to 
ignore it, perhaps out of fear that our institu- 
tion may lose critical enrollments, assuming, 
one must surmise, that we really can offer 
something of value to all comers. But con- 
sider, for example, that the vast majority of 
America's college students attend school with- 
in fifty miles of their homes. Except in large 
cities, that significantly reduces the number 
of institutions that a student might attend. 
The likelihood of finding an exceptionally 
strong course of study in the area of the stu- 
dent's interests is correspondingly reduced, 
and even if one is found, research indicates 
that about two-thirds of our students will 
change their academic major or career plans at 
least once during the first two years of col- 
lege. The point, here, is that institutional per- 
ceptions that a wide variety of programs must 
be offered in order to meet student, com- 
munity and state needs produces an internal 
pressure to provide something for everyone, 
with the unavoidable constraints on how 
many things can be done well. It seems rea- 
sonable to suggest that doing fewer things 
well may bear at least as much promise for in- 
creasing retention as doing many things in a 
mediocre fashion. 

Second, we must recognize that there 
will be natural limits to what we can do as a 
system or as any individual institution can 
expect to do in the way of increasing reten- 
tion. The relative invariance of the national 
retention rate over the last century gives mute 
prophesy of our prospects, as a nation, for 
changing things very much. Somewhat more 
improvement might be made on individual 
campuses, but we must not delude ourselves 
into expecting that increases in retention will 
be easy, sudden or dramatic. Not all students 
have the same ability, and even among stu- 
dents of similar ability, interest and motiva- 
tion levels vary. Questions of what retention 
rates can and should be are intimately related 
to public policy questions dealing with educa- 
tion and schooling, with access and quality, 
with criteria and standards, with opportunity 
and achievement. 
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With this understanding of what some 
of the constraints are on our abilities to in- 
crease our knowledge ^f the dynamics of stu- 
dent retention or to retain students, let us 
turn now to next steps. 

Theory and Research 

If our understanding of the dynamics 
of student attendance behaviors Is to Increase, 
we must have better theoretical models. While 
current theories constitute significant con- 
ceptual advances over what preceded them, 
we are at a point, I believe, where lur under- 
sta<iding will not progress sl^iflcantly with- 
out new and refined models. The new models 
must recognize that the dynamics of attrition 
and retention probably vary both across and 
within institutional categories. For example, 
mounting evidence indicates tliat the In- 
fluences on withdrawal In two-year institu- 
tions are quite different from those that 
operate in four-year institutions. And even 
within, say, four-year institutions, the pat- 
terns of influence appear to vary between 
commuter and residential campuses. 

Similarly, new models must more clear- 
ly recognize that even within any single insti- 
tution, student encounters with the institu- 
tion are interactive— the same experience will 
have a differential effect on different kinds of 
st'jdents. For example, there is good reason to 
believe that the simple inclusion of race as a 
background variable in explanatory models of 
attrit'or and retention is not sufficient. 
Different models are needed. 

Third, models are needed that can 
differentiate on the basis of attitudes and be- 
h?iViors among academic dismissals, stopouts, 
transfers, and attainers. Our typologies, crude 
though they may be, are still more advanced 
than our empirical knowledge of what under- 
lies them. Differentiation among these groups 
has important implications for institutional 
programs and policies intended to reduce 
these different forms of dropping out. 

Finally, our present models do not take 
adequate account of the external world In 
which our students and institutiors live. For 



example, projected enrollment drops did not 
materialize in many parts of the country In 
the early 1980s because the projection models 
rr«ade no allowance for improvements in the 
national economy that led to Increased em- 
ployment opportunities. And we know histo- 
rically that college attendance rates are 
Inversely related to employment rates: as the 
job market Improves, college-going and reten- 
tion rates decline. Similarly, present models 
make no allowance for federal, state or insti- 
tutional financial aid policies and practices. 
While financial aid considerations may have 
their greatest Impact on where one attends 
college, the cost, quality of program, and 
prospects for degree completion are decidely 
not Independent of where one goes to college. 

Thus, so far as our theories and re- 
search models are concerned, we need to give 
more attention to the development of tar- 
geted models of student retention, models 
that are specifically designed for specific con- 
figurations of Institutional purpose and struc- 
ture, as well as for certain groups of students 
within those institutions. The search for a 
unified theory that takes Into account all of 
the various sources of attrition may be futile. 

Increased understanding of the attri- 
tion^ retention phenomenon also requires en- 
hanced research designs and Instruments, as 
well as employment of more sophisticated 
and powerful tools of statistical analysis. A 
critique of the research designs In common 
use Is beyond the scope of this paper and is 
available elsewhere (see Pascarella, 1982). 
That same source Includes an evaluation of 
alternative analytical approaches, as well as a 
discussion of relevant variables for study. 

Administrative Practice 

The research on attrition and retention 
sugfiests several lessons for administrators 
interested in increasing retention on their 
campus: 

First, the first year is critical. If reten- 
tion programs are to succeed, they must exert 
their influence during the first year, perhaps 
even in the first six-to-eight weeks. Primary 
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attention should be focused on admissions, 
on helping students choose the right institu- 
tion in the first place (Tinto, 1986, p. 76); on 
an orientation, introducing new students to 
the intellectual life of the campus, as well as 
to the variety of support services and extra- 
curricular life, and to an early introduction to 
faculty members as something other than the 
person at the front of the classroom; on aca- 
demic advising, and on career planning. It is 
not too late to try to do something with 
second-year students, but by that time, per- 
haps as many as half of all students who will 
withdraw over a four- or five-year period will 
already have left. 

Second, attrition and retention have 
campus-wide origins. Students pick up count- 
less signals— implicit and explicit— about how 
their institution regards them, and the mes- 
sages come from countless sources: secretar- 
ies and other staff, as well as from faculty 
members; from academic and social policies 
and regulation; from the presence or absence 
of opportunities to participate responsibly in 
the institution's decision-making; from the 
importance attached to intellectual curiosity 
and to intellectual and personal discovery. 
There is no single source of attrition. 

Third, it follows from this that there is 
no single lever to pull to reduce attrition. In- 
creasing retention rates will require a campus- 
wide response. Programs and efforts grounded 
in the belief that retention is the responsibi- 
lity of a particular individual or organizational 
unit are unliicely to be effective. Organiza- 
tional and coordinating responsibility may be 
assigned to a particular person or office, but 
increased retention must be an institutional 
goal, with responsibility shareH by all. Suc- 
cessful retention efforts will require the 
interest and support of administrators at the 
highest institutional levels, and the efforts of 
individuals, whether faculty or staff, must be 
recognized through the institutions' reward 
structures, including promotions and merit- 
based salary increases. 

Fourth, if the sources of attrition and 
retention are to be understood on any given 
campus, self-study is essentia!. The available 



research and theories can be useful in guiding 
study on one's campus, but for careful and 
wise planning, there is no substitute for care- 
fully designed and executed, local research. 
Similarly, carefully designed evaluation of 
retention programs is required. We cannot 
continue to invest precious time and resources 
simply on the basis of a belief in the efficacy 
of our programs or efforts, or on the fact that 
the program seemed to work on another 
campus. 

Fifth, effective retention programs in- 
clude broad efforts to integrate or involve 
students in the life of the institution and the 
communities of people who comprise it. Peo- 
ple, and the interactions among them, are 
critical. Programs that reach out to new stu- 
dents, that facilitate the establishment of 
persona! bonds between and among students, 
ifaculty, and staff, bear greater promise for 
success than those that do not (Tinto, 1986). 
I nstitution s with h igh retent ion rates are 
characterized by a pervasive commitment to 
students and their educations and by the 
abundant opportunities they afford for stu- 
dents to affiliate with one another and with 
the institution and its faculty and staff. 

Finally, and following from this, good 
retention is, in a fundamental sense, really 
just good education. The objective is not 
really to increase retention. That is but a sub- 
task, and one that is likely to folfow on suc- 
cessful performance of a more general and 
challenging task— raising the CiOaWty of the 
educational experiences of students and en- 
hancing the quality of the academic and social 
programs and services designed to facilitate 
the educational process. If these things are 
attended to, it seems entirely reasonable to 
expect that retention will take care of itself 
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PRLPA.ilNG STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE: 
PRIORITIES FOR PROGRESS 

Joseph L. Marks 
Southern Regional Education Board 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Putting the Problem in Perspective 

Today mounting evidence shows that as 
many as one-half of entering college students 
are unprepared for college-level work, under a 
reasonable definition of the term. A growing 
number of observers hold that this is unac- 
ceptable at this point in our nation's history 
and development. Those who have reviewed 
the historical data report that colle^^ gradua- 
tion rates have been at 50 percent for de- 
cades. This suggests that as many as half of 
entering students may have long been unpre- 
pared for college. So, why is improved pre- 
paration more important now than it has 
been? The answer lies in demographic and 
economic trends and their impact on Amer- 
ican social and material well-being. Smaller 
young cohorts are entering the educational 
pipeline with an increasing representation of 
disadvantaged minorities. Our economy con- 
tinues its structural shift from an agricultural, 
mining, and manufacturing base to a service 
and trade base. The effective functioning of 
our democratic institutions, the enrichment 
of our diverse cultural heritage, and our 
material prosperity increasingly depend upon 
a well-educated citizenry. 

Throughout our country it is a source 
of pride that any high school graduate can be 
admitted to some postsecondary education 
institution. More than half of high school 
seniors say they plan to attend college, but 
only a relatively small proportion are prepar- 
ing for the 20 percent of colleges that have 
high and clear entry standards. Thus, most 
students who express interest in college may 
not be getting useful signals on how to pre- 
pare. Their high school schedule and perfor- 
mance do not suit their aspirations. Barely 
one-third are in programs that focus on essen- 
tial academic preparation. Also, the perfor- 
mance of many students in the college pre- 
paratory curriculum is limited by the lack of 



clear college entr>' standards. As college entry 
standards are raised to more appropriate 
levels, large numbers of students will need 
stronger preparation. 

Raising and Reformulating Entry Standards 

High and clear entry standards enforced 
by colleges and universities will help motivate 
and guide student preparation. But, some 
methods used for raising standards— requiring 
higher standardized admissions test scores, 
higher grade point averages, and, most fre- 
quently, increasing the number of kind of re- 
quired high school courses— have disadvan- 
tages limiting their effectiveness. Among the 
disadvantages are an inappropriate emphasis 
on grades, neglect of the variation in course 
content across schools, and lack of applica- 
tion to all postsecondary education sectors. 

A more promising approach to raising 
entry standards is based on setting standards 
in te^'ms of the skills needed to begin college, 
such as those developed for the College 
Board's Project EQ. If entry standards refor- 
mulated in thi<> way are then communicated 
to high school students in messages they can 
relate to and at st ges in their school careers 
when they still have time to correct weak- 
nesses, then a much more effective set of 
guideposts to college preparation would exist. 

This approach to raising standards 
creates much needed opportunities for college 
and school faculty to work together to 
develop more helpful and realistic statements 
of the reading, writing, and mathematics 
compei:encies needed to ensure adequate pre- 
paration for college. 

Assessing College Preparation 

Higher and better defined expectations 
will provide better guideposts for college 
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preparation and will move some students to 
improve their performance. But many other 
students will need additional guidance and 
motivation. These students must not only 
know what skills college work is going to de- 
mand of them, they need to know the pro- 
gress they are making toward the expected 
skill levels. 

Through an application of student 
achievement assessment, the new standards 
can be translated into practical performance 
terms providing ..pecific goals that students 
must meet in preparing for college. Such 
assessments should, unlike many current 
"gate-keeping" assessments, indicate to in- 
dividual students at various grades how they 
are doing in developing the specific skills 
needed in college. The assessments should be 
diagnostic and help students prepare for 
college. 

Programs to Improve Preparation 

Strengthening the preparation of stu- 
dents will require efforts by colleges and 
schools of a nature and of a magnitude not 
yet approached. The challenge through the 
rest of the century will be to reach and pre- 
pare larger numbers of students who are both 
economically and educationally disadvan- 
taged. A much greater level of commitment 
will be needed to address the needs of this in- 
creasins group of students. 

Programs are needed to address the 
motivational, practical, and educational needs 
of underdeveloped students. Providing such 
programs means many more people providing 
more attention to students during the high 



school and earlier years. The simplicity of this 
statement masks the difficulty of its imple- 
mentation. Schools need a considerable 
amount of direct assistance. Therefore, many 
people need to be involved if the needs for 
additional preparation of half to three- 
quarters of the high school students are to be 
addressed. 

Colleges and schools can work together 
in implementing tutoring programs, new 
courses and instructional approaches, such as 
Ohio's EMPT program, "across the curri- 
culum" faculty development programs, two- 
plus-two programs, and mentoring programs. 
Many promising models are developing 
throughout the country. Through such ef- 
forts, the elusive goal of access with quality 
becomes more attainable. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
THAT MAKE SENSE 

Nathaniel Pugh, Jr. 
Georgia Southern College 



Introduction 

College entrance requirements have 
been stable tor decades. In 1946, Fine (1946) 
nuted that underlying policies governing ad- 
missions to undergraduate educ2tion varied, 
but a common thread ran through them all: 
graduat^ion from an accredited high school, 
rank in graduating class, recommendation of 
principa! or teachers, scholastic aptitude test 
or intelligence test, personal interview, char- 
acter referrals, extracurricular activities, and 
the health record. 

During the unprecedented growth in 
enrollment in higher education during the late 
1950s through the mid-1960s, the selection of 
students for undergraduate admissions had 
centered mostly around objective and cogni- 
tive measures. These objective and cognitive 
measures were: high school rank, high school 
grade point average, and an acceptable score 
on a standardized test— the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test published by Educational Testing 
Service or the ACT published by the Amer- 
ican College Testing Program of Iowa. 

Beginning in the mid-1960s three major 
external forces begin to exert their influence 
on the character of undergraduate college en- 
rollments: open admissions, demands to in- 
crease access, and the civil rights movement 
that called for radical changes in the race mix- 
ture of the student body in higher education. 
The results of these forces stimulated student 
diversity in college enrollments. More minori- 
ties and women were seeking places in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities in unprecedent- 
ed numbers. As a result, the diversity of the 
student body forced changes in academic 
policies, academic programs, and academic 
support systems. It was during this period 
that American higher education was asked by 
the public to embrace and maintain in the 
future a pluralistic society. 



This was the period of great experi- 
mentation for higher education in America 
where the social and public policy of educa- 
tional equity had emerged to provide new 
opportunities for participation by "new" and 
so-called "nontraditional" students in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning in a traditional 
context. Meaning that while our institutions 
of higher education had begun somewhat re- 
luctantly to admit more minorities and wo- 
men, the decision for admissions was still 
based in the main on objective and cognitive 
measures that were inflexible and narrow. 

After awhile and characteristic of 
Anierican social and public policy, we as a 
nation began to swing away from the sharp- 
ened focus on educational equity to educa- 
tion?* excellence. This major shift from 
educational equity to educational excellence 
has prompted some leaders at the institutional 
level and those at several statewide systems to 
increase the standards for entrance require- 
ments to undergraduate programs. 

Given these increases in standards for 
entrance requirements and based on my re- 
view of the literature concerning the changing 
focus from educational equity to educational 
excellence, it is my hope that we are witness- 
ing not an "either/or" phenomena based on 
exclusion but rather an "and" phenomena 
based on inclusion of diversity in our student 
body ;:s we design new social and public 
policies lor higher education beyond the year 
2000. 

With this hope in mind, I further 
believe that the American nation canrv^c af- 
ford to promote educational excellence at the 
expense of education equity. If by chance or 
design our policies in higher education 
develop and maintain only objective and cog- 
nitive measures as entrance requirements for 
admissions to undergraduate programs, the 
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overall future quality of American higher 
education will be reduced. 

To balance our pursuit for educational 
quality as a function of student body diver* 
sity in our undergraduate programs, it is im- 
perative that for entrance requirements to 
make sense such that institution effectiveness 
in student retention is increased, admission 
decisions should De based upon the use of 
objective/subjective and cognitive and non- 
cognitive measures. 

The New Entrance Requir'^ments 

A recent study by Goertz and Johnson 
(1985) published by the College Board found 
that 24 states now set minimum requirements 
for freshmen at all public institutions within 
their jurisdiction. Sixteen of these states have 
enacted, or are considering, more stringent 
entrance requirements (see Table 1). 

These requirements include the use of 
one or more of the following requirements: a 
high school diploma, high school course re- 
quirements, minimum high school grade point 
average, high school class rank, standardized 
test scores, prediction of freshman grade aver- 
ages, and a sliding scale based on high grade 
averages and standardized test scores (see 
Table 2). 

There has been extensive discussion 
about inadequate academic preparation cf 
students entering college today, yet only five 
states, California, Florida, Massachusetts, New 
jersey, and Wisconsin, required a prescribed 
pattern of high school course work as an en- 
trance requirement for their public colleges 
and universities in 1984-1985 (Goertz and 
Johnson, p.?). The State of Georgia will join 
this group of states in 1988 (see Table 3). 

Currently statewiae admission models 
most frequently incorporate three major 
criteria: high school rank, high school grade 
point average, and a standardized test score 
(see Table 4). In addition these criteria are 
used to develop two additional methods for 



admission: the sliding scale and predicted per- 
formance. Brel-nd (1985) developed five 
statewide aJ.riis^ions models and assessed 
their impacts upon three racial groups. 

By implementing more rigorous 
entrance requirements or standards, many 
educational leaders are concerned that the 
impact of such new requirements or standards 
will have profound impact on certain categor- 
ies of students (Brizius and Cooper, 1984). 
These categories include students who will 
comprise a significant and increasing percent- 
age of the undergraduate student body in the 
next few years These students are those who 
may not have taken necessary courses in high 
school, older students, handicapped students, 
transfer students from community college, 
and disadvantaged students who may not have 
been able to complete courses while in high 
school. Policies requiring minimum high 
school grade point average or rank and those 
requiring minimum test scores are likely to 
have a differential impact on minority stu- 
dents. 

A Limited Review of Predictive Validity of 
Objective and Cognitive Measure That Are 
Used in Entrance Requirements 

Validity refers to the usefulness of a 
measure or a judgment. Most commonly, a 
procedure is considered useful if it predicts 
some outcome of importance— as college 
grades are predicted by high school grades 
(Breland, 1981). What is the predictive valid- 
ity of the most commonly used objective and 
cognitive measures such as high school work, 
high school grade point average, and scho- 
lastic aptitude test for specific categories of 
students? 

Breland (1979) pointed out that for 
•'Anglo populations,*' the high school record 
usually yields slightly higher predictive corre- 
lations. For black populations, however, the 
data suggest no consistent superiority of the 
high school records as a prediction cf college 
performance. The amount of data available 
for Mexican American or Chicano samples 
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TABLE 1 

Use Of Statewide Standards, 1984-85 
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Statewide Standards, Minimum Statewide 

No Institutional Standards, Institutional No Statewide 
State Discretion Discretion Standards 

♦Alabama X 

Alsska X 

Arizona X 

♦Arkansas X 

California X 

Colorado X 

Connecticut X 

Delaware X 

♦Florida X 

♦Georgia X 

Hawaii X 

Idaho X 

Illinois X 

Indiana , , X 

Iowa X 

Kansas X 

♦Kentucky X 

♦Louisiana X 

Maine , X 

♦Maryland X 

Massachusetts X 

Michigan X 

Minnesota < X 

♦Mississippi X 

Missouri X 

Montana X 

Nebraska X 

Nevada X 

New Hampshire X 

New jersey X 

New Mexico X 

New York X 

♦North Carolina X 

North Dakota X 

Ohio X 

Oklahoma X 

Oregon X 

Pennsylvania • X 

Rhode Island , X 

♦South Carolina X 

South Dakota X 

♦Tennessee X 

♦Texas X 

Utah .X 

Vermont X 

♦Virginia . . ! ! !x 

Washington '//x 

♦West Virginia X 

Wisconsin X 

Wyoming X 

TOTALS 13 11 26 

Source: Goetz, M. and johnson, L. State Policies for Admission to Higher Education. 
No. 85-1 . ETS RR No. 85-26. New York, 1985. 
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♦Southern Regional Education Board States 

28 
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TABLE 2 

Type of Statewide Admission Standard In Use, 1984-85 



High High 

School School 

Diploma Course Min. Class Test Predict. Sliding 

State Only Require. GPA Rank Scores Perform. Scale 



Arizona X or X or X 

California X X 

^Florida X X X 

♦Georgia X or X 

Idaho ... .X 

Iowa X 

Kansas ... .X X^ 

♦Kentucky ... .X 

♦Louisiana ... .X 

♦Maryland X 

Macsachusetts X 

♦Mississippi X 

Montana . . . .X X^ 

Nebraska ... .X 

Nevada X 

New Jersey X 

North Dakota X 

Ohio X X 

Oklahoma X or X or X 

Oregon X or X or X 

South Dakota .X 

♦West Virginia X or X 

Wisconsin X 

Wyoming ... -X 



Source: Goetz, M. and johnson, L. State Policies for Admission to Higher Education. 
No. 85-1, ETS RR No. 85-26. New York, 1985. 

♦Southern Regional Education Board States. 
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TABLE 3 

Summary Table for Five Models of Statewide Admissions Policies 
(Data from National Samples) 



Percentage (%)Elig:ble Differential 





MODELS/MINIMUMS 


By Group 
blacks hispanics whites 


Impact (%) 
blacks hispani 


1. 


Single Index 














Rank in top 2/5 


56 


64 


71 


12 


7 




GPA = 2.75 


52 


65 


72 


20 


7 




SAT = 800 


27 


43 


73 


48 


30 


2. 


Multiple Index 














Top 2/5 and SAT = 500 


56 


65 


72 


10 


7 




Top 2/5 and SAT = 600 


46 


50 


71 


25 


12 




Top 2.50 and SAT = 700 


37 


55 


77 


40 


22 




Top 3/5 and SAT = £00 


27 


43 


72 


40 


29 




GPA> 2.5 


26 


42 


72 


40 


30 


3. 


Either-Or Model 














Top 7 '5 or SAT = 1100 


60 


67 


74 


15 


7 




Top 2/5 or SAT = 1000 


60 


66 


76 


16 


8 




GPA = 3.0 or SAT = 900 


43 


61 


73 


30 


12 




Top 1/5 oi SAT = 800 


45 


57 


75 


30 


22 


4. 


Sliding Scale Model 


45 


59 


75 


29 


16 


5. 


Predicted Performance 














Model 














Sample Inst. A 


40 


60 


72 


32 


12 




Sample Inst. B 


37 


58 


72 


35 


14 



Source: Excerpted from Breland M. An Examination of State Univsrsity and College 
Admissions Policies. Research Repoi l 85-3. Princeton, NJ ; Laucational Test- 
ing Service, 1985. 
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TABLE 4 

Changes in Statewide Admission Standards, 1982-1985 



Ncc H.S. Crse. Min. Test 

State Anticipated Req. GPA Score 



Arizona X 

California X 

*Florida X X 

Georgia . .X 

Idaho X^ 

Iowa X 

Kansas X 

♦Kentucky X 

♦Louisiana X 

Maryland X 

Massachusetts X 

♦Mississippi X 

Montana X 

Nebraska .X 

Nevada X 

New jersey X 

♦North Carolina X 

North Dakota X 

Ohio X 

♦Oklahoma X 

South Dakota X^ 

♦West Virginia X 

Wisconsin X 

Wyoming X 



Source: Goetz, M, and Johnson, L. State Policies for Admission to Higher Education, 

No. 85-1, ETS RR No. 85-26: New York, 1985. 

♦Southern Regional Education Board States 
^Proposed 
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TABLE 5 

Comparative Differences in Student Academic Preparedness Based on 
High School Course Requirements as Established by The Board of 
Regents of the University System of Georgia for Fall 1988 



1984 Enrollment 1986 Applicants 





Sample 


All Black 


Sample 


All Black 




of Freshmen 


Freshmen 


of Freshmen 


Freshmen 


N 


141.0 


167.0 


182.0 


109.0 


LOR 


118.0 (84%) 


156.0 (93.4%) 


87.0 (47%) 


68.0 (62%) 


Diff. 


( 9%) 




(15%) 


HSA 


2.73 


2.87 


2.74 


2.97 


SATV 


394.0 


349.0 


432.0 


396.0 


DATM 


437.0 


380.0 


465.0 


426.0 


TSAT 


831.0 


729.0 


897.0 


822.0 


PFAG 


2.05 


1.87 


2.28 


2.32 


MR 


9(PFAG 1.97 


9(PFAG 2.17 








CCGPA2.14 


CCGPA 2.33 






DMR 


65 (PFAG 2.04 89(PFAG 2.05 








CCGPA 2.20 


CCGPA 2.15 






Ret% 


(52%) 


(59%) 







N = Nui.iber, LOR = Least one requirement not met, HSA = High School Average, SATV = 
SAT Verbal, SATM = SAT Mathematics, TSAT = Combined SATV&M Scores, PFAG = Pre- 
dieted Freshman Average, CCGAP = Cumulative College Grade Point Average (after one year), 
MR = Met High School Requirements, DMR = Did not meet at least one requirement. Ret % = 
Retention Percentage (after one year). 
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was not sufficient for any generalizations 
about predictive correlations, but the magni- 
tude of those correlations available were on 
the average lower th?n those for Anglo popu- 
lations. 

Data from a number of other studies 
reviewed by Breland (1979) showed that the 
college performance of black populations, 
male and female, havr> been consistently over- 
predicted by the traditional academic predic- 
tions—the high school record and standardiz- 
ed test scores— when predictions are ba^d on 
data from white or predominantly white sam- 
ples. The high school record appears, from 
these studies reviewed, to be the principal 
source of this overprediction. Standardized 
test scores also have tended to overpredict 
college performance of black populations, but 
a combination of the high school record and 
the test scores appears to minimize overpre- 
dicc.on. In contrast, these studies showed that 
women are consistently underpredicted by 
traditional predictors when predictions are 
based on data from male or predominantly 
male samples. As a result, it is probable that 
institutional effectiveness regarding student 
retention programs could be jeopardized be- 
cause the nature of the academic performance 
given a diverse student-mix in the entering 
freshman class may not at onset signal the 
need for increased academic support services. 

Hand and Prather (1985) investigated 
the predictive validity of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test for members of different gender 
and minority status groups. The findings pro- 
vided some support that college grade point 
averages are less predictable for black males 
using the SAT-Verbal scores and the high 
school average. 

Frank and jeffery (1978) conducted a 
study that assessed some impacts of freshman 
admissions formulas on regularly admitted 
freshmen at Berkeley in the fall of 1972 and 
1973. The results showed that: 

1. For both classes (1972 and 1973), the 
level of HSGPA is only weakly related to 



whether a student graduates or not. The 
test scores have no usable, direct re- 
lationship as a general prediction of 
graduation. 

2. Neither the ne,; admissions formula nor 
the original one predicts graduation better 
than HSGPA. In fact, frequently they do 
worse. 

3. The formulas would have excluded slight- 
ly more blacks and Chicanos than whites 
and Asians. 

4. Students made ineligible by the formulas 
graduated at a rate only slightly lower 
than the rest. 

5. Use of the formula results in a net loss in 
the enrollment of women and minorities. 

Nettles, Thoeny and Gosman (1986) 
collected and analyzed data that was sup- 
portive of the validity of traditional admis- 
sions criteria high school grades and SAT 
scores— for both black and white students. 
However, SAT scores, while valid, appear not 
to be as strong a predictor for black students 
as they are for white students' cumulative col- 
lege grade point average. Additionally, they 
concluded that several student persona! anu 
attitudinal/behavioral characteristics contri- 
buted far too much to the prediction of 
cumulative college grade point averages to be 
ignored in the admissions process. Therefore, 
they recommended that colleges and univer- 
sities should include consideration of both 
nonintellectual and intellectual factors in 
college entrance requirements. 

A Limited Review of Noncognitive Variables 
in Predicting Academic Success 

Those who advocate the jse or nontra- 
ditional predictors of college performance, 
employing noncognitive variables, suggest that 
a student's potential college achievement 
should not be predicted solely on the basis 3f 
their performance on college entrance tests, 
but rather on the basis of a variety of student 
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characteristics (Nettles, Thoeny, Gosman, 
1986). Clark and Plotkin (1964) discovered 
that for black students entering pre jmi- 
nantly white universities, success in college 
was dependent upon their motivation and 
goals regardless of their precollegiate perfor- 
mance or entrance examination indices. Other 
researchers, such as Sedlacek and Brooks 
(1968), Gibbs (1973), and Pruitt (1973) re- 
commended that for black students such 
measures as educational aspirations, motiva- 
tion, precollegiate preparation and exper- 
iences, and social and academic support be 
used as alternative college admissions criteria 
to traditional standardized tests, high school 
rank, and high school grade point average. 

However, concurrent with these efforts 
other researchers were maintaining the tradi- 
tional view of using the objective and cogni- 
tive test for college entrance requirements. 
Thomas and Stanley (1969) reported the 
results of correlational analyses which showed 
that aptitude tests are better predictors of the 
college performance of black students than 
high school grades. Studies conducted by 
Stanley and Porter (1967) and Cleary (1968) 
found no significant racial differences in the 
value of standardized entrance tests and other 
precollegiate academic characteristics (i.e., 
high school grades and rank) as predictors of 
performance. 

With these findings by researchers that 
hold traditional v'ews, let's examine some of 
the noncognitive research studies a bit closer. 
On predicting academic success by race using 
noncognitive variables, Tracey and Sedlacek 
(1982) using the noncognitive questionnaire 
collected and analyzed data that showed for 
whites the noncognitive dimensions of self- 
confidence, preference for long-range goals 
over short-term goals or immediate needs, and 
realistic i^lf-appraisal were most strongly re- 
lated to college grade point average. For 
blacks, the only noncognitive variables that 
were relited to grade point average were posi- 
tive self-concept and realistic self-appraisal. 
For whites the noncognitive questionnaire 
significantly adds to the prediction of grades. 



while for blacks it is related to both grades 
and enrollment status. 

Another study was conducted by 
Tracey and Sedlacek (1984) concerning the 
relationship of noncognitive variables to aca- 
demic success by race over four years. In this 
study random samples of 1979 and 1980 
entering freshmen were given the Noncogni- 
tive Questionnaire (NCQ), designed to assess 
seven noncognitive dimensions associated 
with minority student academic success. The 
predictive validity of the NCQ for each race 
was determined with respect to cumulative 
grade point average and persistence at several 
time periods over four years. With respect to 
GPA, the NCQ was found to be highly pre- 
dictive at all points over four years for both 
white and black students. Rogers (1984) 
studied the use of noncognitive variables in 
the prediction of black freshmen's academic 
performance at a large southern land-grant 
predominantly white state university. The 
significant NCQ items differed for males and 
females. Showing pride in leadership activit- 
ies, not getting easily discouraged, and expect- 
ing to have a difficult time at college were 
three noncognitive items that predicted black 
males college GPA. For black females, the 
most important noncognitive variable was 
having support from friends and relatives to 
attend college. 

The noncognitive studies that we just 
discovered were all conducted in large pre- 
dominantly white universities. If we shift the 
environment to predominantly black colleges 
and universities, what are the results of non- 
cognitive studies conducted in these organiza- 
tional settings? Pratt (1984) used noncogni- 
tive variables to predict academic retention 
among population subgroups. Data were col- 
lected on race, sex, retention status, SAT 
scores, high school class rank, and noncogni- 
tive data, including motivation (e.g., extent of 
studying, act vities, satisfaction with grades). 
High multiple correlations between retention 
status ar.u various combinations of predictors 
were lourd for remedial students four of the 
five years after entry and for males as 
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opposed to females in the fourth and fifth 
years after matriculation. The Institute for 
Services to Education (1979) study indicated 
that ACT-C scores underpredicted the GPA of 
black students. Two of the seven nontrad- 
tional measures were associated with cumula- 
tive GPA, highest expected degree, and plans 
after graduation. 

The Minimum Requirements For Regular 
Admissions to the University System of Geor- 
gia Institutions Fall Quarter 1988: A Case 
Study 

In a publication prepared and published 
by the University System of Georgia (1985), 
the Board of Regents established minimum 
standards for admission to a member institu- 
tion of the system. The minimum standards 
reflected a pattern of high school courses. The 
established minimum standards are: English-4 
units, mathematics-3 units, science-3 units (2 
laboratory sciences and one nonlaboratory 
science), social sclence-3 units, and 2 units of 
foreign language. 

In this publication it was stated that, 
''To succeed in college, students must have 
strong academic preparation in high school." 
The Board of Regents, which governs the 
University System of Georgia believes that 
success in selected high school courses contri- 
butes immeasurably to a student's success in 
college. 

During the late winter, early spring of 
1986, through a colleague from the University 
of Georgia, I became interested in the impact 
of new standards for fall 1988 as adopted by 
the Board of Regents of the University Sy- 
stem of Georgia and the progress that high 
school students were making by taking the 
appropriate high school courses as determined 
by the Board of Regents in order to meet the 
minimum requirements for regular admission. 

Two different samples of students were 
selected for this limited analysis. One sample 
of enrolled students was selected from 1984 
and a second sample of students was selected 



in 1986. The 1984 sample was a 10 percent 
sample of all freshmen that enrolled in the 
college during the fall quarter 1984 and all 
black freshman students who enrolled during 
that quarter was selected as a sample. The 
number of students in the 10 percent sample 
was 141 and the total number of black fresh- 
men was 167. 

Based on the minimum standard for 
high school course requirements as established 
by the Board of Regents; 84 percent or 118 
out of 141 did not meet at least one require- 
ment. For black freshmen, 93.4 percent did 
not meet at least one requirement or 156 out 
of 167. 

However, when you repeat the sample 
for 1986, the 10 percent sample of all fresh- 
man applicants represented 182 students and 
of that total only 87 or 47 percent did not 
meet at least one requirement. This is sub- 
stantial progress in a two year period for a 10 
percent sample of all freshmen who made ap- 
plication to the college. One hundred and 
nine (109) black freshman applicants revealed 
that 68 out of 109 or 62 percent did not 
meet at least one of the requirements. This is 
a reduction but it is not as low as the 10 per- 
cent sample. This might lead one to speculate 
that the black freshmen who planned to enter 
the fall quarter 1986 were less prepared than 
the students in the 10 percent «:«iiiple. 

The predicted freshman average grade 
for 1984 as used by this college was PFAG = 
.0019 SATV + .0008 SATM + .6743 AHSA - 
.8755 (a constant) with a standard error of 
approximately 0.61. 

In a comparison of the predicted 
freshman average grade with the cumulative 
college grade point averages for this 10 per- 
cent sample of all freshmen and all black 
freshmen, interesting results are revealed (See 
Table 5). For the 10 percent sample with an 
N=141; only /4 or 52 percent were still en- 
rolled after one year. The group had a PFAG 
of 2.05. The nine who met the high school 
course requirements had a PFAG of 1.97 and 
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after one year of college had earned a cumula- 
tive grade point average of 2.14; whereas the 
65 who did not meet at least one high school 
course requirement had a PFAG of 2.04 and a 
cumulative grade point average of 2.20 at the 
end of theii freshman year. This unexpected 
result is probably due to the difference in the 
numbers of txose who met the requirements 
and those who did not meet at least one 
course requ.rement. 

For the total number, 167 black fresh- 
men, 98 or 59 percent were still enrolled after 
one year. The group had a PFAG of 1.87. 
Nine who met the requirements had a PFAG 
of 2.17 and at the end of their freshman year 
their cumulative grade point average was 2.33; 
whereas, 89 who did not meet at least one 
high school requirement had a PFAG of 2.05 
and posted, after one year, a college cumula- 
tive grade point average of 2.15. 

Let's review the fact that 84 percent of 
the 10 percent sample of all enrolled students 
did not meet ai least one high school course 
requirement. Ninety-three percent of all 
entering black ^"esMmen did not meet at least 
one of the high school requirements; this 
limited data suggests that black students who 
met the high school course requirements, 
posted ?n academic perfo. inance that was 
significantly higher (2.33) than their PFAG 
(2.17). In addition, these black freshmen out 
performed those in the 10 percent sample 
who met all of the high school course re- 
quirements (2.14 vs 2.33). These data are 
too limited to draw conclusions or make 
generalizations; but it could point the way for 
further research on minimum standards using 
high school course requirements for college 
entrance. In addition, the black freshmen had 
a higher retention rate than the 10 percent 
sample (52% vs 59%). Again, there is oppor* 
tunity to ascertain why the difference In re- 
tention percentages between the two groups. 

But what happened to the 48 percent 
of the 10 perce it sample that left before the 
end of their freshman year and the 41 percent 
of the black freshmen who did not complete 
their freshman year of studies. I for one do 
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not believe that we can afford to risk losing 
this potential and productive talent. It is my 
opinion that the admission process, and the 
academic support system on a campus must 
become interlinked if we are to improve upon 
institutional retention percentages. 

It is quite possible, that while the tra- 
ditional predictor variables for both groups 
across this sample and within groups were 
significant, different students were still able 
to succeed academically. But what concerns 
me is that traditional predictor variables for 
some subpopulations on campus have under- 
or over-predict academic performance and do 
not provide additional nonintellective data 
and information about students that might 
face academic difficulties for nonintellectual 
reasons. 

College Entrance Requirements That Make 
Sense 

It is my belief that equity and quality 
goals can be met at the same time for a di- 
verse student body if institutions of higher 
learning and systems begin to develop en- 
trance requirements that benefit the student 
and the institution. Until recently institutions 
took pride in the number of students who did 
not complete their undergraduate studies or 
who did not graduate. As you recall the eye 
of the "free speech movement storm" at 
Berkeley in the mid-1960s centered around 
the notion that students were not benefiting 
from their education. 

As student consumerism increases, as 
the percentage of "new" and "nontradi- 
tional" students reek educational opportunit- 
ies, as more disabled students enroll in col- 
lege, as more adults return to college, and as 
more minority students seek to fulfill their 
academic goals and human potential, it is im- 
perative that colleges and universities broaden 
their entrance requirements to include both 
cognitive and noncognitive measures; that 
when combined will improve the prediction 
of the academic success for a diverse student 
population. 
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There needs to come a day when the 
American College Testing Program and the 
Educational Testing Service look to the 
future and ascertain that there is a need to 
combine the ACT or SAT scores with the 
noncognitive prediction variables as developed 
by Sedlacek and others for the purpose of 
predicting academic success for a diverse stu- 
dent body. 

But most importantly, information 
gathered from noncognitive instruments that 
have shown to have significant predictive 
validity for academic performance for select- 
ed groups should be used in some cases to 
supplant the cognitive measures of the ACT 
or SAT. However, the information gained 
from noncognitive measures should be used to 
increase institutional retention and assist the 
student in reaching academic and personal 
goals. 

1 1 addition, I believe the University Sy- 
stem of Georgia has an opportunity to ex- 
plore the impact of high school course re- 
quirements on collegiate academic perfor- 
mance. It is too early to determine what will 
be the result of this minimum requirement of 
students. Whatever the impact, I plead that 
institutions of the University System of Geor- 
gia combine noncognitive measures with cog- 
nitive measures to predict academic perfor- 
mance for "new" and "nontraditional" stu- 
dents. 
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IS THERE A SPECIAL NATURE TO STUDENT RETENTION IN POSTSECONDARY 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS? 

Michael McCord 
Athens Tech 



Regarding the nature of postsecondary 
technical education retention, there are speci- 
fic questions to be answered which are unlike 
those in traditional postsecondary institu- 
tions. One of the basic questions asked in a 
coMege or university is: of those new fresh- 
men who enroll in tde fall, how many return 
for their sophomore year? Given the nature of 
one- and two-year programs in a technical in- 
stitution, a similar answer would be sought by 
a somewhat different question: of those stu- 
dents who enroll in a full-time program of 
study, how many return (full-time) each 
succeeding quarter? Questions asked in tradi- 
tional institutions of higher education which 
examine the retention rate center around pro- 
gress towards a degree. However, in post- 
secondary technical institutions, the questions 
should focus upon how many students conti- 
nue to return until they receive and take an 
opportunity for employment. 

The point is that, unlike colleges or 
universities where the ultimate goal is assum- 
ed to be obtaining a degree, in technical insti- 
tutions the primary goal is to move quickly 
into the job market. The stated purpose of 
most technical institutions is to provide the 
training and education which leads to the 
competencies ai)d skills that are desired by 
employers tor immediate employment. There- 
fore, it is feasible that students in search of 
employment in a particular field may pursue 
education and training until opportunities 
develop for entering the job market. At this 
point students may be lured away from com- 
pleting a program into taking a job that be- 
comes available. This changes the complexity 
of factors purposed by theories of retention 
at the postsecondary level of education. 



Information With Implications for the Nature 
of Retention/Attrition Within Technical Insti- 
tutions 

Tinto's (1975) efforts to identify the 
salient variables impacting dropout decisions 
ied to constructing a model of the interaction 
among these variables. In brief, the model 
illustrates individual background variables 
which impact goal and institutional commit- 
ments. These then influence the academic and 
social systems. Thus, both academic and 
social integration influence dropout decisions 
in a traditional setting (i.e. typically IS- to 
22-year-old student body on a residential 
campus). Fox (1986) tested the major con- 
structs of Tinto's model in a study of reten- 
tion of economically and academically dis- 
advantaged students at an urban, nonresident 
university. Academic integration was found to 
be the most important factor with social inte- 
gration having little effect. For underprepared 
students, the development of academic skills 
and behaviors was seen as critical in terms of 
their retention. 

Pascarella, Duby, and Iverson (1983) 
tested Tinto's model for commuter institu- 
tions and refined the model as a result of the 
differences in commuter students. Their data 
suggested two main differences. Students at 
commuter institutions do not seem to require 
the high degree of social integration as their 
residential counterparts. Students at com- 
muter campuses who have high needs for so- 
cial integration tend to transfer to the more 
traditional schools. Commuter students who 
persisted did have high needs for academic 
integration. The authors concluded that "in 
nonresidential institutions commitment to the 
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institution. . . is defined largely by successful 
and personally satisfying interactions with the 
academic rather than the social systems of the 
institution." (p. 92) Another major difference 
which Pascarella, et al., noted is the introduc- 
tion of a new, important variable for explain- 
ing persistence: intention. This variable had 
the strongest direct effect on persistence/ 
withdrawal. The '^intent to persist" was found 
to be a good predictive indicator of persis- 
tence. Students who are transitory residents 
of an area, or who are interested in a few 
courses only, are common to commuter 
schools. Thus, these students have little intent 
to stay until they complete z degree and 
should be considered as inflationary to attri- 
tion statistics. 

Bean and Metzner (1985) have 
developed a conceptual model of nontradi- 
tional undergraduate student attrition. The 
major difference between the attrition process 
of traditional and nontraditional students is 
that nontraditional students are more affected 
by the external environment and academic in- 
tegration rather than by social integration. 
Pascarella and Chapman (1983) have already 
stressed these differences in multi-institution- 
al studies between residential and commuter 
institutions. When academic and environmen- 
tal factors are good, a nontraditional student 
is likely to persist. When the academic factors 
are good, but the environmental faciiors are 
not, then this student is more likely to drop 
out. Thus, for the nontraditional student, the 
external environment or support system has a 
greater bearing on persistence than academic 
integration and academic integration is more 
influencial than social integration. 

Different types of institutions have 
higher attrition rates. In the 1984 session of 
this conference, John Smart reported that 
predominantly commuter colleges (both two- 
and four-year) generally have the highest 
dropout rate. This is often attributed to the 
difficulty of establishing programs and ser- 
vices which could promote the social integra- 
tion of larj^ely part-time and commuting sti- 
dents. Could it also be attributable to these 



students either obtaining employment or a 
promotion within their current occupation? 

Questions to Raise and Dilemnas to Study 

The dominating motivation factor for 
enrolling in a two-year technical institution is 
that of obtaining employment, thus the pri- 
mary research question to resolve should be: 
of those who do leave prior to graduation, 
how many do so in order to accept jobs? Do 
these students return at a later date? These 
questions should be answered accordingly by 
each program of study. However, prior to 
searching for answers to these questions, there 
should be some thought given to the esta* 
blishment of a systematic data base which 
can capture student data from the time con- 
tact is made in the application process. One 
aspect of the application process that may be 
overlooked in technical schools and is rarely 
considered in college application procedures is 
the student's intent-to-persist in a program of 
study. Students often apply to a technical 
school in hopes that the training will lead to a 
job in the near future. If prior to being admit- 
ted or entering the school they receive an 
opportunity for employment which meets 
their immediate needs for financial security, 
this may delay their pursuit of educational 
goals. 

There may be new factors to add to 
Tinto's (1975) model when applied to nontra- 
ditional institutions. These may adjust the 
original orientation from being primarily an 
academic and a social phenomena to one of 
financial needs experienced by the student. 
The most recent student orientation survey at 
Athens Tech indicates a major reason students 
choose to come for a technical education as 
facilitating their acquisition of employment. 
The issue of value-added education becomes 
important if these students leave as soon as an 
employment opportunity arises. Included in a 
data base system for retention study should 
be follow-up questionnaires administered 
immediately upon a student's withdrawal or 
absence in a quarter following a previous teim 
of enrollment. 
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The components for a potential pre- 
and post-evaluation of value-added education 
are partially in place at Athens Tech since a 
comprehensive aptitude test is a requirement 
for entrance Into full time programs. The 
Career Planning Program (CPP) is used to as- 
sess an individual's re.":diness for a program of 
study. However, It would be necessary for a 
follow-up to be more than just a retest using 
the CPP. This follow-up could be a major 
component and used as a means for exiting 
the program by having students take a final or 
corriprehensive examination to ascertain the 
level of competency acquired in the particular 
skill or occupation. 

In addition, it would oe worthwhile to 
study the use of standardized tests of general 
competency such as the COMP developed by 
ACT. These tests are employed by North- 
eastern Missouri State University whose pro- 
grams of value-added assessment have been 
nationally acclaimed. Concerning the value- 
added by short term, temporary, or consumer 
interest courses offered primarily at night, the 
pre- and post-examination would have to be 
tailored to each course. If a series of short 
term courses are involved (such as the PC 
Users Specialist Certificate), then it would be 
necessary to identify that specialty in an 
assessment of pre- and post-skills. This could 
be done by using a standardized test or a spe- 
cially developed Inventory administered to 
assess the contribution made by the institu- 
tion to the student's development. 

In conclusion, there does appear to be a 
special nature to the retention of students in 
postsecondary technical education mstitu- 
tions. To define and enhance student reten- 
tion regardless of institution type always re- 
quires some special efforts. In a technical 
education institution the following should in- 
fluence these efforts: 

1. How does "intent to stay ' and ''purpose 
of attendance" correlate with immediacy 
of employment among leavers? Does this 
justify establishing a new category in the 
study of retention/attrition— attainers? 

2, Strategically use admission procedure to 
enhance retention (i.e., request a com- 
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mitment to persist to program completion 
and seek information regarding current 
need for employment). 

3. Facilitate data capturing with exit inter- 
views via the Registrar's office when leav- 
ing prior to program completion. 

4. Maintain a computerized retention file to 
provide timely feedback to each depart- 
ment and to track students through the 
quarter as well as quarter to quarter. 
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THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF RETAINING 
TECHNICAL STUDENTS 

Jennifer Coplin 
Savannah Technical School 



Technical schools have unique pro- 
blems in retaining students in one- and two- 
year specialized programs of study. A profile 
of the typical technical student will be pre- 
sented followed by attrition facts and sugges- 
tions for managing attrition. 

According to new student surveys in 
two technical schools, the typical technical 
school students have been in the work force 
for moie than one year before deciding to 
further their education. About 68 percent of 
new students have been out of high school for 
two years or more. About 29 percent have 
been to college for some length of time. In 
fact, 70 percent say they considered colleges 
in the area when choosing the technical 
school. 

More than half of all technical students 
work and attend school. Also, the majority of 
students attend classes on a part-time basis. 
For the past few years, evening enrollment 
has exceeded day enrollment. In addition, 60 
percent of diploma-seeking students are re- 
ceiving some type of financial aid. 

A three-year study shows that one 
technical school loses 40 percent of students 
before graduation. The most often cited rea- 
son, are class and work schedule conflicts, 
financial problems, childcare problems, lack 
of basic skills, and relocation. 

Faculty and staff at Savannah Tech see 
a real need to manage attrition. Employers 
rely on the school to fill many skilled jobs. At 
present, job openings are coming in faster 
than can be filled with trained technicians. 
Also, in order to attract new business and in- 
dustry, a steady supply of technicians must be 
trained in the region. The Chamber of 



Commerce and Port Authority look to 
Savannah Tech to help bring in new industry 
and, therefore, strengthen the local and state 
economy. More jobs will also help fight the 
poverty problems in the area. 

In order to keep students in school, 
several programs or procedures have been im- 
plemented and found helpful. An early inter- 
vention system to refer students for counsel- 
ing is initiated through instructors and moni- 
tored by the school's highest official. A peer- 
tutoring program has aided many students 
who lacked academic preparation. Remedial 
math and reading are now offered 11 hours 
daily, are free of charge, and are open to 
anyone at least 16 years of age or over. Also, 
scholarships anu an emergency loan program 
have been initiated by Savannah Tech's 
Foundation and by a local civic c!iib. Flexible 
scheduling, evening class expansion, and the 
encouragement of part-time enrollment help 
those students with scheduling problems. A 
task force has been working to further study 
the problems of retention. 

To date there remain many unanswered 
questions: Is the school's attendance policy 
(designed to stimulate workplace expecta- 
tions) too rigid? Can admission requirements 
actually work to predict successful program 
completion? Should students who leave after 
short periods of training and go to work in 
their fields of study be considered positive 
placements? 

The most important r;uestion of all in 
the retention of :tudents <s one that must be 
asked daily by all school staff: How can we be 
more caring and inviting as a school? The 
answers must be found through effective 
action on everyone's part. 
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PROBLEMS IN DEFINING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
RETENTION STATEWIDE 

Fred E. Kiehle, III 
State Board of Postsecondary Vocational Education 



The purpose of this paper is to examine 
some of the difficulties that exist in defining 
retention in Georgia's postsecondary voca- 
tional-technical schools. The problems will be 
divided into two general categories, which I 
will call mechanical problems and value- 
related problems. Some current figures on re- 
tention in the tech schools will be examined 
in order to illustratt these problems. Finally, I 
will look into the future and discuss what I 
see coming that will affect these problems. It 
should be remembered as I discuss these 
topics that I am presenting my own pro- 
fessional opinions. Nothing that I say should 
be taken as an official position of the State 
Board of Postsecondary Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Current Problems 

As I stated above, I see the problems in 
determining re'sntion rates for Georgia's post- 
secondary technical schools as falling into two 
general categories, mechani'^al problems and 
value*retated problems. 

Mechanical problems are those that re- 
S'llt from our current methods of counting 
students and accessing the records that are 
maintained. Georgia has an automated voca- 
tional student information system operated 
by the Office of Vocational Education of the 
State Department of Education. The system's 
major weaknesses are that it is not interactive, 
is not based on any database management sy- 
stem software, and is not school-based. It is 
important to note that these weaknesses 
largely reflect the fact that the system is 
about eigiit years old and therefore is techni- 
cally out-of-date, rather than there necessarily 
being inadequacies in the original design of 
the system. 

Under this system the schools submit 
student data cards to four geographic centers. 



where the data are entered and then for- 
warded to the proper functional center. As far 
as data relating to retention are concerned, 
one center handles all enrollment data state- 
wide, and another handles student exit (com- 
pletion and placement) data statewide. At 
these functional centers, the school data files 
are loaded into master statewide COBOL data 
files and are accessed via custom-wriUcn 
COBOL programs. Each master file is an 
annual file, thus making the ideal of tt. king 
of individual students across years very diffi- 
cult. 

Nonetheless, the system is fairly ser- 
viceable for retention studies because of the 
traditional ei^phasis of vocational education 
on placement of students after trair ing. Thus, 
for any given year all the persons exiting the 
school are identified and, in most cases, the 
reason obtained. As a result, at the end of a 
year we know the number of students served, 
the number still in school, and the number 
that exiled. For those exiting, we know 
whether they graduated or not and, if not, 
why. We also know their placement status, 
both for graduates and for most nongrad- 
Uiites. Actually, the system is more complex 
than I just described and some of these com- 
plexities add difficulties to accurately deter- 
mining retention; however, in general, a rela- 
tively good mea<iure of retention can b- 
tained. 

The second category of problems in de- 
fining retention in the technical schools is 
what I call the value-related problems. I 
would suggest that, to be meaningful, reten- 
tion must be defined in terms that correspond 
to the purpose of an institution. In colleges, 
traditionally the ultimate purpose has been 
granting the student a degree. Therefore, a 
student has been "retained" if he or she 
receives a degree. Vocational-technical educa- 
tion has a different tradition, lis purpose has 
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been to meet the training needs of business 
and industry and to enable persons to become 
productive members of the work force. That 
purpose is not necessarily tied to a formal 
award but instead to the result of the training. 
As a result, if a person leaves school to take a 
job in a field related to his or her training, the 
school's purpose has been fulfilled, even if the 
student did not graduate. In fact, it has not 
been unusual for employers to be encouraged 
to "raid" the classroom for employees, and 
the curriculum has often been designed to 
make such "raiding" feasible both for the 
employer and the student. Thus, traditional 
vo::ational education curriculum can be called 
"front-loaded." That means that from the 
first day of class the student is taught skills 
that can be used on the job. 

The question, then, is whether students 
who go to work in their field of training have 
been "retained," even if they do not graduate. 
Said in another way, in technical education is 
retention "award-based" or "job-placement- 
based"? For retention to be a valuable mea- 
sure for our postsecondary technical schools, 
I believe this question needs to be answered. 

Current Retention Rates 

Now let's look at some figures to illu- 
strate these ideas. I looked at our statewide 
jata for three years-FY 1984, FY 1985, and 
FY 1986. Since the numbers were quite stable 
for these three years, I am just going to dis- 
cuss round figures that reasonably represent 
the relationships for all three years. For each 
of these three years, approximately 25,000 
students were enrolled in regular certificate, 
diploma, or degree programs (as opposed to a 
variety of short-length upgrading or retraining 
courses). Of that 25,000 approximately 
15,000, or 60 percent, exited the school dur- 
ing the year. Of these exiters, 6,000 graduated 
from a program. That proportion, 42 percent, 
could be considered one measure of retention. 
In other words, of those people that ended 
their affiliation with the school, 42 percent 
were "retained" until graduation. 



However, another 2,000 of the exiters 
were administrative completers, people who 
finished all the training requirements of a 
program but did not do the paperwork 
necessary to receive a formal award from the 
school. So instead of 6,000, we really have 
8,000 people who completed a training pro- 
gram at the school; therefore, 55 percent of 
the exiters were retained to program comple- 
tion, and 45 percent, 7,000, e;Jted prior to 
program completion. But of that 7,000, 690 
continued their education at another school 
or college; so they did not really exit from 
postsecondary education. Accordingly, actu- 
ally 8,000 of 14,400 exiters were retained to 
program completion, giving us a retention rate 
of 57 percent. However, of the 6,400 persons 
that left prior to program completion, 1,000 
took jobs in their field of study. Returning, 
ti.en, to the earlier discussion of school pur- 
jiose, we can say another 1,000 of our exiters 
fulfilled the school's purpose in admitting 
them to a training program. Therefore, now 
we have 9,000 of the 14,400 persons le^-vir.^ 
postsecondary education m the technical 
schools having been retained until the school's 
educational purpose for the student was ful- 
filled. Does that mean that our retention rate 
is 64 percent? 

The point of this convoluted flow of 
numbers is to illustrate that depending upon 
the answers to the value-related problems in 
defining technical school retention, the reten- 
tion rate for Georgia's postsecondary techn- 
ical schools could range from 42 percent to 
64 percent. I believe that wide a range says 
that these are questions that do need answers. 
And, of course, the numbers could change 
even more if the mechanical problems dis- 
cussed above were resolved. 

Future Changes 

What is the future I see for the post- 
secondary technical schools relative to defin- 
ing and measuring retention? 
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In the realm of mechanical problems, 
we will be moving to a new student informa- 
tion system in one to three years. It will be a 
school-based system networked at the state 
level. Hopefully, it will be more interactive, 
more flexible, of more direct value to the 
schools who provide the data, and therefore 
more accurate. Presumably, tracking of in- 
dividual students across fiscal years and 
between schools will be more feasible. In 
general, then, the system should enhance our 
ability to implement evaluative retention 
measures, based upon the answers to our 
value-related problems, at the school and state 
levels. 

Regarding these value-related problems, 
I expect the future to bring changes to the 
postsecondary technical schools I see us 
moving to a system which places increased 
emphasis on students' attaining the formal 
award for program completion. One of th-^ 
major reasons behind the creation of the State 
Board of Postsecondary Vocational Education 
was to provide a governance environment 
specifically dedicated to operating a statewide 
system of postsecondary technical schools. 
The phrase "statewide s\ ^tem" is an exact 
quote from the Quality Basic Education Act 
under which the Board was established. A sy- 
stem implies a comparability across the state 
that assures quality for employers and mobi- 
lity for students. Accordingly, the Board has a 
task force underway to develop general stan- 
dards for programs in order to assure compar- 
able quality of graduates statewide, to aid 
employers, and to provide a consistent struc- 
ture of program curricula to aid student 
mobility. 

The Board has emphasized the impor- 
tance of the technical schools in fostering 
economic development in our state. Thus, it is 
focusing on responding to employer needs for 
training. Through its efforts in program stan- 
dards, it wants employers to be confident 
that, if they hire an automotive niechanic 
from a technical school, that mechanic will 
come to the job with at least a specified set of 
skills at a known ninimum level of qualLy, 
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regardless of the particular school the student 
attended. This kind of quality assurance plays 
an important role in statewide economic 
development, because we want businesses and 
industries consfdering locating in Georgia to 
know that, wherever they go in our state, 
they can depend ypon the availability of 
comparably skilled employees. 

I have discussed this point because it 
has implications for retention in the technical 
schools. Specifically, graduation becomes 
more important. Quality assurance leads 
directly to increased accountability, and no 
one wants to be held accountable for a half- 
baked product. As a result, schools will likely 
place increased emphasis on encouraging stu- 
dents to complete their training programs. 
Likewise, employers will need to understand 
that, to reap the benefits of quality assurance, 
ihey cannot hire students out from the 
middle of their training. 

Of course, nothing is ever simple. Like 
everyone else, we tend to want to have our 
cake and eat it too. Thus, one probable ob- 
jective of the program standards project will 
be to include, within the curricular structure 
of programs, standard "early exit" points- 
such as clerk-typists within secretarial pro- 
grams and brake or tune-up specialists within 
automotive mechanics programs. Such exit 
points will complicate our counting (i.e., 
mechanical problems) and our definitions 
(i.e., value-related problems). For examfie, 
have these early exiters been retamed in the 
same way a graduate has? Furthermore, will 
early exit points encourage students j leave 
prior to program completion? 

Nonetheless, it seems clear that increas- 
ed emphasis will be placed on program grad- 
uation. That change has already been reflect- 
ed in the evalution/planning/budgeting pro- 
cess instituted la^t year. That process includes 
a program assessment module that uses mea- 
sures of enrollment, graduations, and place- 
ments to identify programs that need further 
quality assessment by a school. The inclusion 
of measures of graduates in that system is a 
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significant departure from previous practice, 
in which placement rate was the paramount 
measure of program success. At the same 
time, the process maintains the dual nature of 
technical school purposes by including both 
graduate and placement measures. Nonethe- 
less, the changing significance of program 
gntduation in the technical schools must be 
reflected in t!ie development of retention 
measures for these chools. 

In summary, the measuring of retention 
in Georgia's postsecondary technical schools 
is complicated by mechanical problems re- 
sulting from a somewhat antiquated student 
information system and by v.^lue-related pro- 
blems chat require that meaningful retention 
measures be defined in w::ys thxt v^flf^rt the 



purposes of these schools. Based on the cur- 
ren counting system and depending upon 
how retention is defined, the statewide 
system could defensibly ciaim retention rates 
ranging from about 42 percent to 64 percent. 
In the future a new statewide student infor- 
mation system should help reduce the mech- 
anical problems of measuring retention. But 
evolving changes in the purposes of the 
schools and how they should therefore be 
held accountable will continue to complicate 
the process of determining meaningful reten- 
tion measures for the system. At the same 
time, however, these changes, with the goal of 
assuring comparable quality graduates across 
the stite, tend to mak^ developing retention 
measures all that more important for the 
schools and the state. 
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ANOTHER STATE'S PERSPECTIVE IN TECHNICAL STUDENTS 



Diana Joseph 
Greenville Technical College 
Greenville, South Carolina 



To understand student retention at 
Greenville Technical College the following 
items will provide background information. 
Greenville Technical College, one of 16 tech- 
nical institutions in South Carolina, is the 
oldest and largest in the state. It is sometimes 
referred to as the "flagship'' technical institu- 
tion in South Carolina. Program offerings 
include arts and sciences (a transfer program), 
allied health, nursing, business, adult educa- 
tion, industrial, engineering, and continuing 
education. Each quarter Greenville Technical 
College enrolls approximately 6,000 curri- 
culum students, and serves nearly 12,000 stu- 
dents per week in the continuing education 
program. Greenville Technical College is the 
only public higher education institution in 
Greenville County. A large number of stu- 
dents intend to transfer to other institutions 
at a later date. There are two other higher 
education institutions in the county which are 
private and very expensive. The mission and 
purpose of Greenville Technical College, as 
with a majority of technical institutions, is to 
meet the needs of business and industry in the 
community by way of training and re-training 
students for employment. The city of Green- 
ville is known as the textile center of the 
world and a large number of people are 
employed in business and industry. However, 
as the textile industry declines, the leaders 
of the city of Greenville strive to bring in new 
and different types of industry. 

When addressing retention at Green- 
ville Tech, each program of study is consider- 
ed individually. The division of arts and 
sciences has the largest enrollment but on a 
percentage basis has the lowest graduation 
ratv.. Arts and sciences is designed as a transfer 
program, therefore retention is not an issue. A 
large njmber of Greenville County high 
school graduates remain in the area, live at 
home, and are employed part-time in an 



attempt to £?.ve money during the first two 
years of their postsecondary education. As 
stated earlier, Greenville Tech is the only pu- 
blic higher education institution in the 
county. A majority of arts and sciences stu- 
dents wil! not complete the requirements for 
the AA or AS degree before transferring to a 
four-year program at another institution. 

Retention is a concern in the nursing 
and allied health programs. These programs 
are highly structured. The degree must be 
conferred and a state liscense must be obtain- 
ed in order for the student to obtain employ- 
ment. 

In the industrial and engineering divi- 
sions, retention is also a concern. Students en- 
roll in classes to acquire the skills required to 
get a job. F.^r many, after they are employed, 
obtaining a degree is of little importance to 
them. Greenville Technical College does work 
very closely with business and industry in the 
area in an effort to keep abreast of the chang- 
ing employment environment. 

Greenville Technical College is address- 
ing retention by implementing the following: 
(a) If a student misses three consecutive 
classes, either a counselor or the instructor 
contacts the student to determine the pro- 
blem and aid in their return to class; (b) 
federally.funded AHEAD and IMAGE pro- 
jects are utilized by the allied health and nurs- 
ing programs o assist students with disad- 
vantaged barkgrounds; (c) the orientation 
program in the health professions includes 
student visits to hospitals so that they can ob- 
serve what health professions job entail, and 
efforts are also being made to expand this 
concept in other divisions; (d) class sizes are 
limited to allow students to receive specializ- 
ed assistance from rri5tructors; and (e) 
follow-up evaluations are conducted with all 
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graduates and their employers to assess the 
programs. 

In summary, retention is difficult to 
define and must be defined by each institu- 
tion according to its individual characteristics. 
Factors such as geographic location, demo- 



graphics, types of students, mission of tiie in- 
stitution, financial resources, and economic 
environment contribute in the retention pro- 
cess. Technical education is and will be to 
even a greater degree in the future an area of 
increasing importance in our society. 
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RETENTION PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

John Sallstrom 
Georgia College 



We have a number of programs at 
Georgia College that have been successful re- 
garding retention. One is Georgia College 101 
or the student success course which was first 
offered in the fall quarter of 1978 and was 
modeled after one at the University of South 
Carolina. The program is designed to encour- 
age students during their first year of enroll- 
ment to understand the college, to understand 
its services, to understand and appreciate 
higher education, to make career choices, and 
to develop interpersonal relationships with 
other students and faculty. Over the years this 
program has been expanded. We encourage 
the developmental studies students to take 
GC 101 because it is one course they can take 
and receive academic credit. The students 
who are undecided about their major often 
find the GC 101 course very helpful in deter- 
mining their academic interest. 

Several years sgo, a group of our 
faculty in the School of Business conducted 
an intensive evaluation of theGC 101 course. 
They concluded this particular course posi- 
tively affected the retention rate for all stu- 
dents, and the program positively affected 
student success rates for those entering col- 
lege with less potential ^or success. The gene- 
ral conclusion reached from this evaluation of 
GC 101 is that this course does seem to meet 
the objectives of increasing retention while at 
the same time helping to increase the success 
of students that enter Georgia College with 
minimum SAT scores of 800. 

The G " 101 classes, incidentally, are 
connected ^'Jth our minority mentor program 
or minority advisement program. This has 
proven to be one of the most effective ways 
to meet the requirements of the minority 
mentor program because these classes provide 
the activities that are mandated by the Board 
of Regents regarding minority retention. The 
GC 101 classes give faculty an opportunity to 



meet minority students directly on a day-to- 
day basis in an integrated setting. 

We also provide an orientation for new 
faculty each fall with the idea that freshman 
faculty can empathize with freshman stu- 
dents. In any case, new faculty participate in 
the regular training program for faculty teach- 
ing the GC 101 courses. Sometimes new 
faculty volunteer to teach the GC 101 cour- 
ses. Even if they do not, they have been intro 
duced to the kinds of problems that freshmen 
encounter. 

Another Georgia College development 
is a faculty mentor program. The mentoring 
program for new faculty matches them up 
with some of the more successful teaching 
faculty. The program also has been good for 
established faculty by providing an opportu- 
nity to glean fresh ideas from the new incom- 
ing faculty. One thing that our administration 
has greatly emphasized is the need to improve 
teaching effectiveness. This arei undoubtedly 
impacts on retention but not always in ways 
that can be easily measured. It is very impor- 
tant for the faculty to be aware of student 
needs and to make every effort possible to 
improve their teaching effectiveness. 

Another administrative effort connect- 
ed with the GC 101 program is to encourage 
students and faculty, whether they are teach- 
ing these classes or not, to participate in 
extracurricular activities on the campus. The 
president has made a point of attending as 
many concerts, plays, and athletic events as 
possible and has encouraged other faculty to 
attend also. The visibility at programs of the 
president, administrators, and faculty is 
noticed by the students; and though the im- 
pact on the students is difficult to measure, 
rest assured the visibility does begin to have 
some positive impact along the way. 
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There are several other effective mea- 
sures we have taken at Georgia College. A 
comprehensive academic advisement program 
has been established for several years. As part 
of the faculty orientation program in the fall 
we have an advisement training session for all 
new faculty. We also have advisement work- 
shops for established faculty who perhaps 
need some refresher skills. We offer advise- 
ment services not only to minority students 
but also to international students, profession- 
al students, provisional students, and undecid- 
ed students. This past spring a survey of 
approximately 4,000 students resulted in over 
1,000 responses regarding effectiveness of 
advising. Results showed that 91 percent of 
the students felt that their advisors were ef- 
fective. These results were sent on to depart- 
mental chairs, deans, and upper level admini- 
strators; the reward system is there for faculty 
members who are good advisors. 

Georgia College established a develop- 
mental studies program before it was required 
by the Board of Regents. Research indicates 
that the students who have taken develop- 
mental studies courses, for the most part, 
have been successful with the initial math and 
English courses in the college core curriculum. 
In addition, many of the developmental stu- 
dies students at Georgia College have gone on 
to graduate with honors. For the most part 
this program has been successful, especially in 
English. 

Results from the evaluation of 
developmental studies conducted last year 
suggest that many of the students who go into 
the beginnin;> math courses have a great deal 
of difficulty In our m«.th department. There- 
fore, the facuKy feels the exit criteria for 
math from the devclcp.r^ental studies is far 
too low. They feel that si;«dents who take 
Math 101 repeatedly and fan or withdraw 
should be required to take developmental 
studies again before being allowed to repeat 
the regular math sequence. A concern of our 
faculty is that they do not want to lower aca- 



demic standards in order to retain students. 
The general consensus on our campus is to 
maintain academic integrity, not just retain 
students at any price. 

We do have other programs that aid in 
the retention of students. For example, we 
have a two-day comprehensive orientation 
program during the summer io which students 
and parents are invited. The GC 101 class 
then is a follow-up to the summer orientation 
session. 

The close working relationship between 
the academic affairs division and the student 
affairs division at Georgia College is success- 
ful. The people in student affairs serve on the 
advisement steering committee. They work 
with our minority advisement program and 
conversely those in academic affairs serve on 
the orientation programs which are operated 
by the student affairs division. We work to- 
gether to encourage students to take advant- 
age of the counseling services that are avail- 
able. Our counseling staff has been expanded 
over the years and it is a very effective addi- 
tion to the overall retention program. 

The one factor in retaining students, 
that has the greatest impart and is the least 
measured, is actual classroom activity. It is 
very important to re^Mize net only the types 
of interactions that occur in the classroom 
but also the effect or students of faculty 
training and attitudes. Jlye faculty's relation- 
ship with their students outside the classroom 
can be a boost to retention. I have worked 
with many students on an individual basis, 
trying to help them solve problems in and 
outside of class. There are also many other 
faculty who have spent untold hours in this 
same way. It is very seldom noted, but is re- 
vealed in the overall outcome, that faculty 
members who are really concerned about stu- 
dents and want to do everything they can to 
help them are one of the most vital aspects of 
a good retention program. 
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RETENTION PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

Fran Rauschenberg 
University of Georgia 



I hesitate to say that retention pro- 
grams work on the University of Georgia 
campus because one of the biggest problems 
that we confront is the lack of appropriate 
methodology. Many of us do not know what 
we are measuring because we do not know 
who we are measuring. On a traditional-aged 
campus such as the University of Georgia, we 
sometimes become complacent and think that 
with an approximately 20 percent attrition 
rate in the freshman to sophomore year we 
have no problems. I believe we do have the 
potential for problems in retention. 

One of the things that I have tried to 
do is build some of the University of Georgia 
retention programs on a common theoretical 
base. Let me site some of the research that I 
have found appealing anJ jseful. 

One of the research models on students 
and attrition that one can draw on is the 
Tinto Model. Basically Tinto states that a stu- 
dent arrives on campus with a lot of built-in 
factors. These factors include family back- 
ground, pre-college schooling, and, of course, 
each student's own individual attributes. 
There is no way to modify or change any of 
these factors since they are a part of the 
student's makeup when he or she arrives on 
campus. 

As instructors and advisors, we can in- 
fluence the student's goal commitment and 
institutional commitment. The university 
community expects students to finish some 
sort of program, to walk away from our cam- 
puses with a piece of paper in their hands 
certifying that they have completed a pro- 
gram. This is not always what the student has 
as his or her goal. Also, we are not clear op 
exactly what amount of commitment the stu- 
dent does have to the institution that they 
have selected. We would like to believe the 
campus students attend is top on their list, 



yet we know that this is not always true. Stu- 
dents attend a college because it is close to 
home, or because it is very far from home. 
Many come because a parent is an alumnus, 
beca'jse their big brother is a current student, 
or because it is close to the boyfriend or girl- 
friend. There are all sorts of reasons why stu- 
dents are committed to an institution. 

Once a student arrives on campus, two 
different systems take over: the academic 
system and the social system. While I consider 
myself a representative of the academic side, I 
can attest that a student's involvement on a 
social level is extremely important. We feel 
that through some of our extracurricular pro- 
grams we are promoting the involvement of 
students in a variety of campus life areas. Also 
students are interested in their peer group 
interactions: do they make friends, do they 
get along with the roommate, do they pledge 
the fraternity or sorority of their choice. But 
students will define their academic integration 
very specifically. They are looking for good 
grades, and probably not so much for intellec- 
tual development— although that is what we 
are interested in as faculty and administrators. 
Students are also interested in faculty interac- 
tions. Many of UGA's freshmen will have 
three or four classes during the freshman year 
with enrollments of over ISO, which make it 
extremely difficult for students to have qua- 
lity faculty interaction. This is where our aca- 
demic advisors become so important, and this 
is one place where most students can expect 
to ha'-e a personal one-to-one relationship. 
Tinto concludes that these f^xtors produce a 
kind of academic and social integration which 
realign students' goal« and institutional com- 
mitments. This is an ongoing process that 
never ends. 

Educational research tells us that 
freshmen or first-year students tend to make 
up their minds about whether they are going 
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FiGURE 1 

SUBSECTION OF 
TINTO'S CONCEPTUAL SCHEMA 
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to stay at an institution in the first six weeks. 
When the dropout decision is made, how 
much quality information do they have? For 
many of them, they have just taken their first 
test. They have no grade. What they do know 
is that they do not get along with their 
roommate, that visitation hours which include 
24-hour visitation of the opposite sex in 
dorms on the UGA campus is proving to be 
noisy and lacking in any sort of privacy, that 
the food in the cafeteria tastes terrible, and 
that they have a bad :old. By the time the 
sixth week rolls around, they usually are sick. 
They go home and think to themselves, 
"Home never looked so good." A freshman 
living off-campus who was in my orientation 
class told me that housework always looked 
so easy when his mother did it. But now that 
it is three male roommates and him, it is not 
easy and his roommates do not like his cook- 
ing. Students are coping with a lot of things. 
For a lot of freshmen, all of a sudden the goal 
of earning the degree in four years is lost. All 
they want to do is finish the quarter. They 
want to go home to the nearest school, 1:0 the 
hometown honey, to mom and dad who 
looked so bad just six weeks before. Pro/iding 
an atmosphere of caring and concern is a 
difficult task for higher education. 

My favorite research is Bill Perry s 
model of intellectual and ethnical develop- 
ment. Perry's model states that there is a uni- 
versality to the freshmen-year experience. 
Perry also states that most freshmen enter col- 
lege during a phase described as dualism; and 
just like It sounds, everything is either black 
or white, right or wrong up or down. This is 
why freshman students have a hard time tak- 
ing a test and doing well on it, because the 
professor does not tell them what to study. 
College is so different from high school where 
all quarter long they were told v^hat to study, 
what the questions were going to be, and how 
to take the test. At college ihey have a sylla- 
bus at the very beginning of the quarter and 
no clues after that. My favorite word to des- 
cribe a freshman is "clueless." Freshmen des- 
cribe themselves that way. 



One of the tasks that I have set for my- 
self is to educate my campus as best I can 
about how freshmen really are. Perhaps that 
means reminding other people what it was 
like to be a freshman. I do think that fresh- 
men have changed a great deal. I find that 
they are very, very career conscious. They 
come in as first-quarter students and want to 
choose a major, to get on track, and to never 
deviate. I asked freshmen in my orientation 
class to write an essay on what they would 
like to achieve by the end of fall quarter. Five 
out of 20 students told me that they wanted 
to be 100 percent adjusted to college life by 
the end of fall quarter— ten weeks to accom- 
plish what many of us at age 35, 45, or S5 
have not yet accomplished. I think it is im- 
portant to discuss with them whether this is a 
realistic goal. 

Freshmen are the group that deserves 
our time and our efforts. They are not yet 
capable of thinking in multiple-level boxes 
and three-dimensional pictures. They are just 
trying to get to class on time, and they are 
not even succeeding at that sometimes. 
Freshmen are scared to go into the library. 
Freshmen are terrified to have attention 
drawn to them, and will go out of their way 
to let no one know that they are freshmen. 
The orientation leaders usually ask the fresh- 
men what is the first thing that they are going 
to do when they arrive on campus so that no 
one will know they are freshmen. Well, they 
are going to throw away all of their orienta- 
tion materials because they would never 
drea.Ti of pulling that out near a bus stop and 
letting someone see that it is freshman 
material. They also say they will not wear 
anything with a bulldog on it— I don't think 
that is really true-because they think that is 
what identifies them as freshmen. 

What are we doing at the University of 
Georgia to address freshman concerns? One 
activity is the University 101 course which is 
for freshmen and other first-quarter transfer 
students. A second activity is targeting fresh- 
men and their parents. For the first time this 
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FIGURE 2 

SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION 
OF PERRY'S STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 
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past summer every freshman's parent received 
a letter from me urging the parent to attend 
summer orientation because I have found that 
freshmen do not want their parents "to tag 
along ' id ask dumb questions." The reason 
being that out of the crowd of 250 freshmen, 
someone might know that that was their 
mother who asked that stupid question. The 
fact that 200 other mothe s wanted to ask 
that same question is not the point. The point 
is that their mother asked. We had a big in- 
crease in parent participation because of the 
way in which we wrote the letter. I wrote, "1 
just bet that your son or daughter has just 
solJ you a bill of goods on the suminer 
orientation program. They just told you how 
important it is to learn how to become inde- 
pendent and that this is a good time to go off 
on their own and not have you along." I had 
all the favorite arguments and, sure enough, 
parents looked me up at orientation and said, 
"We had just had that conversation at the 
dinner table, I can't imagine how you knew." 

Midway through the fall quarter we 
have a second mailing for parents. It is a letter 
telling them that if they have questions or 
problems or just want to talk to somebody, 
they may call me. And call me they do! The 
mailing to parents is a very worthwhile tool, 
not only from a public relations standpoint, 
but because it does convey the impression to 
parents and students that the University is not 
a large and impersonal place. We do care 
about our students, particularly freshmen. We 
are interested in their adjustment to college 
and we will do almost anything to help them 
achieve it. 

A tiiird activity is student surveys. We 
administer a retention survey— a follow-up 
study of students who leave our institution 
for unknown reasons. We do attempt to 
screen as many names off that list as possible, 
contacting only the people for whom we do 
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not know anything. Reasons for leaving in- 
clude first and foremost that there is no 
money, parental problems, ill parents, 
marriage and family obligations, children 
needing day-care arrangements, and illness of 
the student. Right behind those reasons that 
we do not think we can do much about are: 
uncertainty about degree and major, just not 
knowing why they are attending college, 
needing time off, and wanting to think about 
the advisibility of attending college. Another 
reason for leaving the University is housing 
and roommates— often an off-campus situa- 
tion. Students have a hard time being assertive 
about what their rights are in regard to living 
arrangements. 

We also survey our students about their 
academic advising. We poll seniors on the eve 
of graduation— most of them are in a five-year 
program— and we also poll our freshmen at 
the end of the freshman year. We find dis- 
tinctly different responses on those two 
questionnaires. Over 75 percent of those two 
groups have found the advising at UGA to be 
excellent or good. When asked what things 
their advisors need to improve, the freshmen 
responded with the need to be loved more. 
The freshmen wane someone who knows 
th^m, who recognizes them, who calls them 
by name, who has prepared the folder in ad- 
vance and does not seem to be surprised to 
s>ee them, and who asks about their well-being 
for the last two or three quarters. The seniors, 
on the other hand, do not care about personal 
attention, but are concerned with career in- 
formation—who gets jobs, \'hat jobs pay, how 
to get into graduate school, and can the advi- 
sor write a decent recommendation. 

We do have a lot of data that we do not 
always know how to interpret, or how to get 
it to the people who could use it; but, if 
nothing else, we are always willing to try a 
new program. 
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PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING & DEVELOPMENT: 
Can They Help in Retaining Students? 

Cameron Fincher 
Regents Professor and Director 
Institute of Higher Education 



Student retention is one of many per- 
ennial problems in postsecondary education. 
The reasons are both economic and educa- 
tional; they are also a function of our in- 
excusably poor memories— as societal institu- 
tions. 

Indeed, the failures of institutional 
memory are responsible for many of the pro- 
blems we periodically encounter in education 
beyond the high school, problems that we 
apparently solve, and then re-solve, and then 
solve again! Obvious examples are: (a) our 
periodic concern for marginal, underprepared, 
or educationally disadvantaged students; and 
(b) our continuous tinkering with admission 
requirements, academic standards, and the 
measured outcomes of education. 

Evidently we have not learned that our 
institutional memories are similar in many 
respects to our individual memories— that is, 
well divided into short-term and long-term 
subsystems. And unfortunately, we do not 
sufficiently appreciate in education that we 
are long on our long-term memories and very 
short on our short-term memories. As George 
Miller (1956) pointed out many years ago, 
most of us can retain only about seven speci- 
fic facts, items, bits-of-information in our 
short-term memories long enough to use such 
information. Compare the ea«e with which we 
recall our home telephone number of seven 
digits, as opposed to credit card numbers we 
may have had for years. 

Thcjs, most of us are heavily dependent 
upon our long-term memories— the subsystem 
in which we store information and knowledge 
for later retrieval and transfer, application, 
use! When pegged to dramatic events (the 
assassinations of john F. Kennedy, Robert 
Kennedy, and Martin Luther King, jr.), most 
of us can recall many events, names, places. 



etc. for that particular time. Such memories 
need not be significant or meaningful-and 
they certainly need not causally relate to the 
events with which they are strongly associat- 
ed. 

In education historians are our best 
long-term memorists. We can thus read and 
remember much about the founding of our 
institutions; the leadership of early presidents, 
deans, and directors; distant times of trouble; 
and obstacles or barriers that were overcome 
in the past. It is not unheard of for university 
presidents to know much about their prede- 
cessors a century-removed and nothing at ali 
about immediate predecessors once or twice 
removed. 

One reason, of course. Is the historian's 
reluctance to write about the living— a mark 
of wisdom in a litigious age. Another is the 
historian's careful schooling in the "principle 
of diminishing coverage." To wit: the closer 
an event in time, the less that is said about it. 
This means, of course, that institutional Histo- 
ries and historians are of little help in short- 
term institutional memories. To the contrary, 
neither historians nor educators think of re- 
cent events as being history— and we seldom 
record the details of specific, important 
events because we have an unwarranted faith 
in our personal short-term memories— and we 
assume that others of comparable intelligence, 
education, and experience will recall institu- 
tional events with the same objectivity and 
detailed facts that we ourselves do. 

Why, then, a statewide conference in 
Georgia on student retention in 1986? Grant- 
ing that student drop-out or withdrawal is a 
problem that we have never solved in post- 
secondary education and granting the econo- 
mic argument that it is more cost/effective to 
retain sophomores and juniors than to recruit 
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and admit freshmen-ar.d granting the detri- 
ment to public interest when 50 percent of 
our entering freshmen leave college without 
completing their education, and even granting 
our ethical obligation as educators to do all 
within our powers to retain and educate those 
admitted to our institutions— we can still ask 
why our collective memories are so poor 
when we try to recall what our schools, col- 
leges, and universities did the last time they 
sought constructive means of retaining stu- 
dents? 

One answer must be found In our 
failure to remember that forgetting is an ac- 
tive process. We have been greatly distracted 
in recent years and we have been actively 
concerned with other problems, issues, and 
challenges confronting postsecondary educa- 
tion in a society that is increasingly pluralistic 
and increasingly diverse. There is great com- 
petition for the limited capacities of our 
collective storage facilities and there is much 
interference in the activation of our sluggish 
retrieval systems. Like many of our colleagues 
and most of our students— we did not ade- 
quately enrode important information and 
exp'^riences because we were under no com- 
pulsions to do so. In other words, ^ 'e did not 
need to remember and we didr.'t; we did not 
organize our knowledge for storage and retrie- 
val and we did not plan for the future use of 
that knowledge; neither did we rehearse, 
repeat, or reinforce the lessons we presumably 
learned; or to be irritatingly specific, we 
didn't take good notes and we seldom bother- 
ed to review the skimpy notes we did take. 
We did not even use decent memory crutches 
(i.e. mnemonic devices) to aid recall. In 
school, few students fail to remember that 
geography can be spelled by recalling that 
"George Ellis' oldest girl ran a pig home 
yesterday" and some of us still rememb'^r the 
colors of the «^pectrum b/ recalling an old 
friend named ROYGBIV. 

Six Aids to Recall 

The improvement of undergraduate 
education is, in the 1980s, the most impor- 
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tant challenge confronting higher education. 
Since 1984 at least six national commissions 
have addressed the question of quality in 
undergraduate irricula and teaching— and 
each has advocated substantive, peivasive 
reforms that imply we should recall what we 
supposedly learned ?ri the past. 

The National Institute of Education 
(NIE) report Involvement in Learning (1984) 
calhd for a more active participation of stu- 
dents in their undergraduate programs; the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH) report To Reclaim A Legacy (1984) 
advocated the lestoration of the humanities 
to a central posjtion in undergraduate curri- 
cula; and the Association of American Col- 
leges (AAr) report Integrity in the College 
Curriculum (1985) suggested ways in which 
the meaning and purpose of the baccalaureate 
degree could be re-established Only two years 
latei , the Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) issued a report on Transforming th^ 
State Role in Undergraduate Education 
(1986); the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities (AASCU) issued its 
National Commission on the Role and Future 
of State Colleges and Universities' report To 
Secure the Blessings of Liberty (1986); and 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching (CFAT) completed a com- 
prenensive study of College: The Under- 
graduate Experience in America (1987). 

Each report, in it^ own way, re- 
commends a return to earlier concepts, prin- 
ciples, and practices that have served post- 
secondary education well in the past, and 
each deals directly with policies, programs, 
and educational purposes related to the reten- 
tion of students in postsecondarv education. 
To some extern, all six reports are re- 
affirmations of a national faith in education 
But faulty recall is much in evidence, and 
despite the emphasis given student learning 
and development, it is often necessary to read 
between the lines of each report. In brief, 
authors blessed with good memories are still 
a rarity in academe' 
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NlE, NEH, and AAL Keports: 

In its dying gasp as a federal agency the 
National Institute of Education severely criti- 
cized four-year colleges for not involving stu- 
dents more actively in their own education. 
The NEH report was a "clarion call" from the 
pen of its director to re-assert the rightful 
place of philosophy, literature; and history in 
undergraduate curricula. And the AAC, after 
long deliberation, sought its redefinition of 
educational meaning and purpose in what 
most of us would regard as traditional values. 
To reform undergraduate edrication, each 
report would require, if necessary, the exten- 
sion of degree programs to five years— and 
each would require evidence in a iessed, me*i- 
sured, or evaluated form of institutional ef- 
fectiveness. 

^'ith all their limitations and misplaced 
emphases, however, the NIE, NEH, and AAC 
reports underscore the benefits of assessing 
student performance and informing students 
of the progress they are making (a concept or 
principle long known to learning theorists and 
researchers as knowledge of results, the law of 
effect, or reinforcement); of seeking ways in 
which students can assume more responsibi- 
lity for their own learning and be encouraged 
to take a more active part (a well-established 
principle (hat active learning is superior to 
passive learning— or effective learning is and 
must be an active process); and in finding 
ways whereby significance and meanmg (these 
are not terms used in the reports) can be re- 
stored to colleges' courses and curricula 
(vouchsafing a long-established conclusion 
that meaningful relations can be perceived— 
are more readily maftered than insignificant 
or unrelated subject matter). In brief, like 
Peters and Waterman in their bestseller. In 
Search of Excellence, the authors of the NIE, 
NEH, and AAC reports base their conclusions 
and implications (directly or unknowingly) on 
psychological principles of educaticn that 
were clearly established and propagatea in the 
1950s. Knowledgeable readers, with good 
memories, are unable to read in any of the 
three reports any concepts, principles, or 



practices of teaching and learning that were 
not widely known prior to the mid-sixties and 
the many rapid changes the 1960s brought to 
postsecondary and higher education. 

ECS, CFAT, and AASCU Reports: 

The three reports issued in the closing 
months of 1986 telt much the same story. 
General and/or liberal education must be re- 
stored to a more central, basic, or embedded 
position in academic degree programs; teach- 
ing and learning must be given more emphasis 
as essential functions; and all educational in- 
stitutions must do a better job recruiting, ad- 
mitting, maining, educating, and graduating 
students. 

The ECS Report challenges postsecon- 
dary institutions to help improve student pre- 
paration for college; to prepare admitted stu- 
dents for opportunities in a changing wo;k 
force and society; to improve both particip- 
tion and completion rates; to do a better job 
of meeting the diverse needs of students; and 
to assess (more effectively) student and insti- 
tutional performance. 

The Carnegie Foundation report 
would turn every knob on higher education's 
imaginary control panel. Like Hubert Humph- 
rey, who was once accused of having more 
solutions than the nation had problems, Ernie 
Boyer, president of the Carnegie Foundation, 
nay offer more solutions than institutional 
attention spans and working memories can 
possibly accommodate. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion report include, recommendations for: 

(a) the recruitment, selection, admission, and 
orientation of students; 

(b) individual and institutional goals and 
values; 

(c) basic skills in literacy and communica- 
tion; 

(d) core curricula and field of specialization; 
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(e) faculty recognition and renewal; 

(f) classroom teaching, learning, and evalua- 
tion; 

(g) libraries and other learning resources; 

(h) residential living and quality of campus 
life; 

(i) academic governance; 

(j) community services and commitment; and 

(h) mea^ jring college outcomes! 

The AASCU report makes a more focused 
and a more appealing argument. It asks 
directly (and quite sensibly) that state col- 
leges and universities 'Veorder our priorit- 
ies to make a full and unequivocal commit- 
ment to learning/' In do:ng so, the report is 
not embarrassed to speak of ignorance (in 
stead of functional illiteracy) and undevelop- 
ed intelligence (instead of unrealized poten- 
tial). 

Principles of Memory and Retention 

The implications of human menory 
and retention for education are as old as 
Aristotle's principles of memory: similarity, 
contrast, and contiguity— and as old as his 
distinction between remembering as the spon- 
taneous reproduction of past perceptions 
(daydreaming) and recall as the active search 
for past perceptions (concentrated thought). 
Not only are we likely to remember events 
that are similar, events that are different, and 
events that are close to each other in time and 
place, we are also likely to remember: 

(a) events that are repeated (the frequency 
principle that appears time and time again 
in human thought and discussion concern- 
ing memory, retention, learning); 

(b) events that involve emotional excitement 
(a principle of effect that also enters the 
psychology of memory and learning in 
various ways); and 



(c) events arranged in a ''fixed order" (Ari- 
totle's version of meaning and significance 
in memory and learning). 

In the early 19th century Thomas 
Brown, the Scottish philosopher, added to 
Aristotle's principles of memory by pointing 
out the influence of: liveliness; recency; men- 
tal or te iperamental differences among peo- 
ple; their state of health; and their prior 
habits engrained by experience. 

Thus, the gradual conclusion that pri- 
mary, recency, and frequency are "fundamen- 
tal laws" of association. We remember and we 
can recall with relative ease: events that are 
the first of their Kind (our first day in school; 
our first year in college; etc.); events that 
have recently occurred; and of course, repeti- 
tive events that occur with regularity or pre- 
dictable results. 

Principles of Learning and Development 

What, then, are the implications of 
learning principles, principles of memory, and 
concepts of development for the retention of 
students in postsecondary education? Simply 
this: in education we bore, alienate, turn off, 
flunk out, run off, fail to reach, and never get 
to know an inexcusable number of students 
who tell researchers that they: must drop out 
for economic reasons; are leaving for family 
or other personal reasons; have lost interest in 
schoo!; or simply that they had rather do 
something else! Only occasionally is it evident 
from interviews with students or from their 
ratings of teaching effectiveness that there is a 
vast generation gap between the learning 
needs and interests of stude.its— and the 
teaching and research interests of faculty. 
Only occasionally is it clear that there are 
great discrepancies between our sales depart- 
ments (admissions) and our service depart- 
ments (college classrooms). And almost never 
do we fully appreciate the chasms that have 
formed between the needs and expectations 
of learners and the course objectives and in- 
dividual expec ations of college teachers. 
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If postsecondary institutions were to 
take seriously the challenge (AASCU report) 
of re-ordering their priorities "to make a full 
and unequivocal commitment to learning," it 
is altogether possible that they could meet the 
challenge (ECS report) to improve the parti- 
cipation and completion rates of both major- 
ity and minority groups in the American na- 
tion. 

There are many concepts, principles; 
and practices to be found in the literature of 
psychological theory and research on human 
learning and development. Ebbinghaus' classic 
studies of memory (1885) are now over a 
hundred years old, but they still contain 
much that is relevant to postsecondary study 
and learning. Much of what our students learn 
is learned more effectively when distributed 
over a period of time, and repetition or sche- 
duled practice is not an archaic way of prepar- 
ing for occasions when students are expected 
to recall what they presumably have been 
taught. There are still goc easons for classes 
in foreign languages and mathematics to meet 
five days a week; and there are many reasons 
to believe that history courses could meet 
only tv'o days a week— just as there is amply 
reason to suspect that literature and philoso- 
phy should not be taught in classes where 
assigned readings cannot be discussed in an 
informed and critical manner. 

Even more relevant to the participation 
and involvement of students in learning is the 
quiet revolution that has taken place in 
developmental psychology over the past 30 
years. If, at one time, psychological applica- 
tions to education were caught up in a rush to 
test the many ways in which human beings 
differ, to derive prediction equations and to 
develop selective admission models, and to 
prove to the satisfaction of policymakers that 
academic survival (and its counterpart acade- 
mic failure) were predictable, such nas not 
been the case in recent years. If, in the past, 
the many variations of human behavior and 
learning were explained by individual capacit- 
ies, aptitudes, abilities, interests, dispositions, 
tendencies, and preferences, it makes more 



sense in the 1980s to study the stage;, phases, 
leveis, step'' intervals of personal develop- 
ment that learners go th rough-often at ;iis or 
her own pace and without easy intervertions 
that would accelerate or retard the process of 
development. Also relevant is nn equally 
dramatic revolution in cognitive psychology 
with profound (as opposed to populariz<*d) 
implications for psychology. 

It is thus possible that the basic under- 
lying expectation in higher education is the 
transition of adolescents to adulthood— a con- 
cept that has been much clarified in the past 
30 years but one that is still poorly under- 
stood when we discuss personal development 
and interpersonal competence. Yet, there is 
no great confusion of purposes when parents, 
taxpayers, employees, public leaders, and 
other stakeholders in postsecondary educa- 
tion tell us what kind of adult they want col- 
lege students to become. They ask for gra- 
duates who are: (a) economically productive; 
(b) socially responsible; and (c) personally 
effective. They would like to see in graduates: 
(d) some degree of aesthetic sensitivity; (e) 
evidence of religious, ethical, or moral tole- 
rance; and (f) a bit of appreciation for phys- 
ical health or adu!t fitness. They would no 
doubt prefer graduates \vho are also: (g) poli- 
tically conservative; and (h) emotionally 
mature. And if graduates are also: (i) open- 
minded; (j) culturally informed; (k) technolo- 
gically sophisticated; and (I) able to discuss 
some of the world's better literature, philoso- 
phy, and socio-economic-political systems, 
that is the cultural frosting on their educa- 
tional cakes. 

In many respects, we can say that learn- 
ing and development are the educational pro- 
cesses by which "the inputs" of growing, 
developing, maturing adolescents become 
"the outputs" of educated, self-governing, 
maturing adults. Or more accurately, perhaps, 
education is the learning and developmental 
processes by which college students replace 
ignorance (mistaken information and beliefs) 
with knowledge (higher-level orders of 
infornation and beliefs); superstition 
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(ineffectual effects tc control one's environ- 
ment) with competence (skills, abilities, pro- 
ficiencies); and prejudice (the premature 
evaluation and judgment of individuals, 
groups, societies, and cultures) with under- 
standing (attitudes, beliefs, and values that 
are informed by experience). 

Gilbert Ryle, an Oxford University 
philosopher, has reminded us that: "Learning 
how or improving in ability is not like learn- 
ing that or acquiring information. . . Truth 
can be imparted (suddenly) . . . procedures 
can only be inculcated . . . (gradually) . . 
(p. 59). Some of us have long believed that 
knowledge can be equated with "learning 
that" while the development of competence is 
equivalent to "learning how" and the nur- 
turance of understanding is a matter of 
"learning why." We have long been convinced 
that psychological principles of learning and 
development can indeed be applied to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, competence, and 
understanding— and that education is best 
appreciated as the conditions, situations, and 
opportunities by which learning and 
development occur. 

In closing, it is well to add "a principle 
or two" concerning the application of learn- 
ing and development principles oi college 
campuses. The first such principle is the same 
as the first principle of medicine. Do No 
Harm I This is simply to say that in applying 
sound principles of memory and retention, 
the laws oif associative learning, and/o*^ 
Thorndike's law of effect, we should interfere 
as little as possible with equally sound princi- 
ples of development. Those of us who teach 
should always remember that learning takes 
time. To earn the 200 or so credit hours that 
are required for most bachelor's degrees, most 
students require something in the neighbor- 
hood of 600+ learning hours— only a third of 
which is likely to be in a college classroom. 



The assignment of meaningless or insignificant 
course readings and lab exercises, or the re- 
quirement of trivial term papers or projects, 
often interferes with the 400+ study hours 
the undergraduate student is supposed to 
have. 

Another over-riding principle, of which 
all faculty members should be appreciative, is 
that learning takes place elsewhere! Such is 
especially true of the college student's per- 
sonal development, interpersonal skills and 
competence, and the majority— perhaps— of 
the informed attitudes, beliefs, ?nd values 
that contribute so much to the individual's 
growth, 'development, and maturity. Students 
will always learn more than they are taught in 
class, and they will always read something 
other than assignments in textbooks. And 
what they remember from the courses ,e 
teach so well is about 20 percent of the sub- 
stance and content we cover. 

And so, we return to our short-term 
memories. Too much of what takes place on 
too many college campuses is "short-term 
learning and development." And when would- 
be sophomores do not return for cheir second 
fall quarter or semester, it could be that first- 
year experiences never reached their lonfc- 
term memories— and they didn't remembe- 
to return! 
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PLACEMENT AND RETENTION IN REMEDIAL/DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROGRAMS IN THE SREB STATES 

Ansley A. Abraham, jr. 
Southern Regional Education Board 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Postsecondary institutions have always 
tried to serve students in need of special assis- 
tance to achieve their educational goals. For 
over a century, the lack of basic skills In post- 
secondary students seeking a college educa- 
tion has been a challenge to the higher educa- 
tion community. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, basic skills programs 
existed at such schools as Corn«^ll, Vassar, and 
Yale (Brier, 1984). By 1915, special depart- 
ments to prepare students for meeting college 
admission standards existed in over 350 col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
(Maxwell, 1980). And by 1984, over 82 per- 
cent of the approximately 2,800 institutions 
of higher education in the nation offered 
some form of remedial or developmental edu- 
cation (Department of Education, 1984). 

Initially, growth in remedial/ 
developmental programs occurred as a result 
of broadening educational access. Recent 
growth patterns have been spurred on by the 
emphasis placed on increasing educational 
quality. Large numbers of students who lack- 
ed basic skills were admitted to coMege and 
sorely needed remedial instruction before 
undertaking college study. For example, the 
New Jersey Basic Skills Assessment Program 
found over 30 percent of their entering col- 
lege freshmen in need of remediation in read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics (Morante, 
Faskow, and Menditto, 1984). In Georgia, it 
was estimated that 32 percent of the Georgia 
high school graduates going on lo state col- 
leges in Georgia needed remedial help. 
Further, according to a 1984 federal survey, 
27 percent of all entering college freshmen 
were enrolled in remedial matriematics 
courses. 

With such large numbers of underpre- 
pared students applying for college admis- 
sions, it is not surprising that recent educa- 



tional reforms stress the importance of raising 
standards and quality at the postsecondary 
level. Two important components of the stan- 
dards and quality issue are the placement and 
retention of students after admission to 
college. 

Two prevalent trends are identified in 
research and literature. First, large numbers of 
high school graduates are applying for college 
without the basic skills necessary to do 
"college-level" work. Second, there are in- 
creasing numbers of remedial/developmental 
programs in existence at the collegiate level. 
However, what is not well established is what 
happens to underprepared students after they 
are admitted to college. This raises several 
questions: (1) What determines how institu- 
tions assess and place incoming students? 
(2) What kinds of assessment instruments and 
scores do institutions use for placement pur- 
poses? and (3) How effective are remedial/ 
developmental programs at preparing students 
for college-level work? 

The SREB Study 

A Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) survey of remedial/developmental 
programs in public two- and four-year institu- 
tions was conducted in 1986. Specifically, the 
survey ontained five major components: (1) 
placement criteria, (2) selected remedial pro- 
gram descriptions, (3) policy and organiza- 
tion, (4) exit criteria, ana (5) evaluations. 
This paper focuses on two of these compo- 
nents—placement criteria and evaluations. 

The survey was sent to 489 of the 543 
public two- and four-year colleges in the 15 
SREB states (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
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Virginia.); 186 were four-year institutions and 
303 were two-year institutions. These institu- 
tions had to meet one of two criteria for 
inclusion in the study: they had to offer a 
bachelor degree, or they had to offer the 
associate of arts degree or degree transferable 
credit. The overall response rate for the sur- 
vey was 83 percent; 88 percent for four-year 
institutions and 79 percent for two-year insti- 
tutions. 

Curriculum Placement 

Institutions were asked to identify how 
they determined whether students should be 
placed in college-level curricula or in special 
programs to remedy deficiencies in reading, 
writing, and mathematics. Four responses are 
readily identifiable by their frequency of use. 
Mandatory assessment and placement is first 
among these responses; it is used by over 42 
percent of the institutions. Although first 
among institutional responses, this still means 
that less than half of the institutions require 
assessment and placement for incoming 
freshmen. The second most frequent response 
is faculty referrals, which is used by over 36 
percent of the institutions. The third response 
is students who recognize their own deficien- 
cies and seek help (self-referral)— used by over 
33 percent of the institutions. Finally, those 
students entering college with low admission 
scores is used by over 30 percent of the insti- 
tutions in the region (Table 1). 

Test Variety 

Table 1 shows mandatory assessment 
and placement as the most popular means of 
determining curriculum placement for enter 
ing college students. To further support this 
finding, an earlier study— using these same 
survey data— identified almost 100 combina- 
tions of about 70 different tests in the subject 
areas of reading, writing, and mathemat::s to 
place students in either college degree-credit 
remedial/developmental courses (Abraham, 
1986). These tests ranged in variety from 
nationally-normed or standardized tests, such 
as the American College Test (ACT) or Scho- 



lastic Aptitude Test (SAT), to in-house/insti- 
tutionally-developed tests. 

The Abraham (1986) study also cate- 
gorized the different tests used for college- 
level placement into their subject area (read- 
ing, writing, or mathematics) of use. For 
example, in reading, 31 different tests are 
identified by SREB institutions for the pur- 
pose cf college-level placement. In writing, 30 
different tests are identified and in mathe- 
matics, 36 tests. These data clearly indicate 
that a variety of tests are used by institutions 
in the SREB region to place students at the 
college level. 

The large variety of tests in use suggests 
two major implications. First, that the 
different tests measure different abilities and 
skills. If this is the case, then it is quite 
appropriate that different tests be used to 
fulfil different institutional purposes. 
Second, if these tests measure the same abili- 
ties and skills, then test selection is based on 
other factors. In this instance, it is reasonable 
to suggest that the large variety of tests im- 
plies a lack of standards on the tests and con- 
sensus among institutions on what is con- 
sidered "college-level" or **degree-credit" 
work. 

Score Variation 

The Abraham (1986) study also shows 
that, in terms of placement, variety itself does 
not necessarily imply a lack of standards or 
consensus among higher educational institu- 
tions on what constitutes college-level work. 
However, the study found that when combin- 
ing the variety of tests with score variations 
on those same tests, it is conclusive that there 
is a lack of consensus among institutions re- 
garding placement standards necessary to 
begin college-level/degree-credit work. 

Remedial Programs and Retention 

The second question addressed in this 
paper concerns the effectiveness of retaining; 
students once they have been admitted and 
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TABLE 1 

Distribution of Methods Used for Placement 
in Reading, Writing, and Mathematics 



Placement Reading Writing Mathematics 

Criterion Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



No test used 


36 


8.9 


29 


7.2 


25 


6.2 


Mandatory assessment 














and placement 


173 


42.8 


176 


43.6 


191 


47.3 


Assessment and placement 




























courses 


54 


13.4 


57 


V.A 


67 


16.6 


Assessment and placement 














for lack of high school 














course requirements 


16 


4.0 


13 


3.2 


28 


6.9 


Assessment and placement 














for low scores on 














admission tests 


132 


32.7 


140 


34.7 


123 


30.4 


Assessment and placement 














for low high school GPA 


13 


3.2 


12 


3.0 


10 


2.5 


Assessment and placement 














for high school senior 














class rank 


6 


1.5 


5 


1.2 


4 


1.0 


Student self-referral 


140 


34.7 


135 


33.4 


138 


34.2 


Faculty referral 


148 


36.6 


147 


36.4 


150 


37.1 


Other 


47 


11.6 


'S 


11.9 


50 


12.4 



NOTE: Each percent based on N = 404. 
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adequately placed according to the standards 
of the institution attended. Many studies have 
been conducted on the issues of student 
retention and progression through the higher 
educational system. Few of these studies, 
however, are specifically conducted in the 
area of remedial/developmental studies and 
their effectiveness. With minimal estimates of 
30 percent of all entering college students in 
need of additional basic skills training, educa- 
tional research and policy can no longer af- 
ford to ignore this issue. 

Any discussion of retention is likely to 
be couched in a broader discussion of pro- 
gram effectiveness or evaluation. The SREB 
survey did not specifically address the issue of 
retention in remedial/developmental pro- 
grams, but it did address program effective- 
ness/evaluations. Indicators of program effec- 
tiveness/evaluations are a useful means by 
which to gain insight into the issue of reten- 
tion in remedial/developmental studies. Three 
indicators are taken from the remedial/ 
developmental study and include: institu- 
tional follow-up studies, institutional evalua- 
tions, and comparative graduation rates of 
remedial/developmental students and non- 
remedial students. 

A review of the literature reveals that, 
perhaps, more questions are raised by con- 
cerns for retention in remedial programs than 
there are answers. Only recently has adequate 
research begun to address the many questions 
associated with the effectiveness of remedial/ 
developmental programs. Cross (1976) points 
out that most studies completed before 1960 
showed generally positive results from reme- 
dial/developmental programs, but that most 
of these studies were poorly designed and 
administered. Research in the 1960s was emo- 
tionally charged and the focus was more on 
defending remedial/developmental programs 
for the **new students" entering higher educa- 
tion than for purposes for evaluation and 
effectiveness. It was not until the mid-1970s 
that research design and evaluation related to 
these programs improved. 



Research in the 1980s has produced 
mixed results at best. For example. Maxwell's 
(1980) review of research indicated improved 
grades as a result of effective remedial/ 
developmental studies. Evaluative studies of 
60 programs by Kulik, Kulik, and Schwalb 
(1983) also concluded that remedial/ 
developmental programs for underprepared 
students are generally worthwhile and that 
underprepared students earned somewhat 
better grades in regular courses and stayed in 
college slightly longer than students in control 
groups. However, Roueche, Baker, and 
Roueche's (1984) analysis of two major stu- 
dies of postsecondary schools revealed that 
very few institutions evaluate or closely fol- 
low their developmental programs adequately; 
as such, it is difficult to fully estimate the 
impact or effectiveness of these programs on 
student retention or achievement. 

More recently, numerous state, na- 
tional, and commissioned studies have called 
for remedial/developmental program account- 
ability. An October 1986 national conference 
on exemplary developmental programs paid 
particular attention to program effectiveness 
and evaluation. 

When asked if their institutions con- 
duct follow-up studies of students completing 
remedial/developmental programs, only 58.4 
percent of the institutions reported any kind 
of follow-up studies conducted on a regular 
basis. More specifically, four-year Institutions 
(67.9%) are more apt to conduct student 
follow-up studies than two-year institutions 
(52.8%). 

In the SREB survey, institutions report- 
ed several ways in whtch they conduct evalua- 
tion of their remedial/developmental pro- 
grams. Student and instructor evaluations 
were identified as two of the most popular 
means of evaluating remedial programs on a 
regular basis~-62.6 percent and 52.0 percent, 
respectively (see Table 2). It is interesting that 
evaluation activities that are more closely re- 
lated to the issue of retention in remedial 
programs are conducted by less than half of 
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TABLE 2 

Distribution of Regularly Scheduled 
Remedial/Developmental Program Evaluations 



Types of Evaluation 


Number 


Percent 


Student evaluations 


253 


62.6 


Instructor evaluations 


210 


52.0 


Rate of successful completion 
>f remedial activity 


190 


47.0 


General faculty surveys 


38 


9.4 


Follow-up studies of academic success 
of students completing 
remedial activities 


136 


33.7 


Studies of course or 
program effectiveness 


122 


30.2 



NOTE: Each percent based on N = 404. 



TABLE 3 

Distribution of Remedial Versus 
Nonremedial Student Graduation Rates 



Remedial vs. Nonretiedial 
Student Graduation Rates 


Number 


Percent 


No basis for comparison 


254 


66.1 


Much better 


5 


1.3 


Better 


32 


8.3 


About the same 


57 


14.8 


Worse 


31 


8.1 


Much Worse 


5 


1.3 


Total 


384 


100.0 
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the institutions. For example, only 47.0 per- 
cent of the institutions reported that they 
regularly evaluated the rate of successful 
completion for remedial/developmental 
activities. Moreover, only about a third of the 
institutions (33.7%) included follow-up stu- 
dies of later academic success for former 
remedial/developmental students as part of 
their programs' evaluation. Similarly, only 
30.2 percent of the institutions reported that 
they conducted studies of course and/or pro- 
gram effectiveness on a regular basis. 

The third indicator taken from the sur- 
vey asked institutions to compare the gradua- 
tion rate of remedial and nonremedial stu- 
dents {Table 3), Almost 70 percent of the in- 
stitutions reported that they had no basis on 
which to make this determination. Over nine 
percent of the institutions reported their 
remedial student graduation rates as better 
than their nonremedial students. Also, over 
nine percent of the Institutions reported their 
remedial student graduation rates to be worse 
than those of nonremedial students. Almost 
IS percent reported that the graduation rates 
were about the same for the two groups of 
students. 

Conclusion 

Several issues concerning placement 
and retention are brought to light in this 
paper. First, it is clear that institutions use a 
variety of tests and variable test scores to 
place students Into remedial/developmental 
programs. These activities are time-consuming 
and costly. By comparison, once students are 
admitted, institutions are less concerned with 
the type and effectiveness of treatment stu- 
dents receive in remedial/developmental 
programs. When nearly half of the institutions 
report that they do not follow-up remedial/ 
developmental students on a regular schedule 
or in a systematic manner, many questions 
can be raised about whether higher education 
institutions are seriously concerned about 
preparing underprepared students for college- 
level work. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING RETENTION IN 
PRIVATE FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 

M. Willisia Holbrook 
Wake Forest University 



The following is an overview of the 
analysis on the policies and programs which 
seemed to influence retention at higher edu* 
cation institutions in Georgia. This analysis 
was concluded in 1981. The primary focus of 
the paper is that part of the study which deals 
with the most significant factors influencing 
retention in four-year private colleges and 
universities. 

The survey instrument was modeled 
after the one used Hy ACT/NCHEMS in the 
1979 national study entitled/'What Works in 
Student Retention." The questionnaire soli- 
cited opinions from administrators, primarily 
in the academic and student affairs areas, at 
each of the 65 public and private colleges in 
the state. Of the 22 four-year private institu- 
tions surveyed, 86 percent responded. 

Four objectives of the study were to 
identify and compare: 

a. the status of campus concern with 
retention issues; 

b. the factors contributing to or influenc- 
ing student retention on these cam- 
puses. 

c. the current policies, programs, and ser- 
vices implemented in a specific effort to 
increase student retention; and 

d. the campus conditions important to the 
development and implementation of re- 
tention strategies. 

Status of Concern with Retention 

In the early 1980s, a substantial num- 
ber of four-year private colleges demonstrated 
concern for retention issues on their campus- 
es. More than 95 percent of these schools 
either had completed a retention study or 
were conducting one at the time of my sur- 



vey. Most of the colleges sought opinions 
from currently enrolled students in these 
studies. Only about one-third of the institu- 
tions asked dropouts about their attitudes on 
retention efforts. Neither faculty, alumni, 
administrators, nor staff participated to any 
great extent in the retention surveys. 

Other than these analytical studies, few 
private colleges used any additional resources 
in planning or evaluating their efforts to re- 
tain students. While private institutions em- 
ployed off-campus consultants somewhat 
more often than schools in other sectors, the 
planning and evaluation of retention strategies 
was primarily an **in-house" operation. 

As was true nationally, four-year colleges 
in Georgia retai.ned a higher percentage of 
students until their senior year tnan did 
public schools. 

Factors Contributing to Student Retention 

Several campus characteristics and stu- 
dent traits appeared to influence retention to 
a greater extent in some institutional sectors 
than they did in others. Private colleges and 
universities ranked the lack of diverse extra- 
curricular activities as the primary campus 
characteristic contributing to attrition. These 
institutions also considered the existence of 
restrictive rules governing student behavior a 
greater negative factor in the retention pro- 
cess than did public colleges. 

Private college administrators viewed the 
campus characteristic ''personal interest of 
faculty and staff in students'* as more impor- 
tant to student retention than did administra- 
tors at public schools. The other two campus 
characteristics contributing most to retention 
efforts were a consistent high quality of 
teaching and adequate student financial aid. 
Administrators in the private sector also 
believed that encouraging student 
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involvement in the total campus experience 
was a positive retention strategy. 

National research studies suggest that 
certain characteristics students bring with 
them iO the college experience can slow their 
progress of involvement in campus activities. 
Overwhelmingly, institutions in the private 
sector in Georgia stated that low academic 
achievers had the highest chance of withdraw- 
ing before graduation. On the other hand, 
most administrators agreed that a low to 
below average relationship existed between a 
student's commuter status and his potential 
for dropping out. 

Current Policies, Programs, and Services 

The effectiveness of college policies, 
academic programs, and student services re- 
cently implemented to improve retention did 
not differ substantially by institutional sector 
or level. Several four-year private colleges, 
however, did attempt to reduce the potential 
negative influence of certain student char- 
acteristics by developing specific programs de- 
signed to improve their campuses' retention 
capabilities. 

A preponderance of these institutions 
organized some system for identifying and 
communicating with potential dropouts early 
in the students' program. These "early warn- 
ing systems," which were much less common 
in public institutions, were rated as having 
only a moderate effect upon retention rates, 
however. 

While private schools iaw academic ad- 
vising as substantially more important to stu- 
dent retention than did public schools, less 
than one-third of the private institutions had 
a formal policy which required the inclusion 
of advising effectiveness into faculty promo- 
tion and tenure decisions. However, almost 80 
percent of the private schools reported recent 
improvements in their academic advising pro- 
grams as the most frequent strategy for in- 
creasing student retention. Among these im- 
provements were the employment of stu- 
dents as peer advisors, counselors, or tutors. 



Few institutions in the private sector 
conducted orientation classes for credit, but 
those that did rated these classes as one of the 
three most successful retention efforts. The 
other two were improvements in academic 
advising and the use of students as tutors, 
counselors, and peer advisors. 

The final category of retention activit- 
ies evaluated in this study was the area of stu 
dent services. These services as a whole con- 
sistently received higher marks across all sec- 
tors than did specific institutional policies or 
programs. Because these services provide stu- 
dents opportunities for increased personal 
contact with college staff and faculty, stu- 
dents may develop a higher level of integra- 
tion with the institution and there^^y persist 
ionger. 

Much has been written in the last de- 
cade concerning the theory of social integra- 
tion and its influence on retention. In my 
study, a larger percentage of private institu- 
tions indicated that a "good fit" between the 
student and the institution was a positive fac- 
tor in their retentfon efforts. More than any 
other sector, private colleges agreed that spec- 
cial admissions materials which accurately 
communicated the school's environment and 
value system enhanced student-institutional 
congruency or that "fit" between the student 
and the college. 

Private colleges regarded existing job- 
related training programs and expanded career 
planning services as moderately effective in 
increasing retention rates. Services for adult 
learners and minority students were rated as 
only somewhat helpful. 

Private schools aimed their retention 
activities less frequently than did public col- 
leges at commuter students and at high-risk 
students. Thus, in private institutions, reten- 
tion strategies were designed to a lesser extent 
for low academic performers or students with 
skill deficiencies. In addition, most of these 
colleges apparently overlooked the special 
needs of minority students and adult learners 
in planning their retention activities. 
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Conditions Important for Successful Reten- 
tion Efforts 

Less agreement existed among institu- 
tions in the private sector on the conditions 
important for successful retention efforts. 
Keeping this widespread response rate in 
mind, opinions of administrators at private 
colleges did see^Ti to suggest, however, that 
the primary condition necessary for 
retention programs was the acceptance of 
policy changes by the faculty. This condition 
was followed closely by the active support 
and participation of administrators themselves 
along with their own execution of new roles 
and responsibilities. Equally as Important as 
the administrators' acceptance of r^ew roles 
was the ^iudents' acceptance of institutional 
policy changes and the faculties' acceptance 
of new responsibilities. Obviously, faculty and 
administrators wore many hats in carrying out 
campus retention strategies at private institu- 
tions. 

The overall evaluation of total campus 
retention efforts at private four-year colleges 
was less than positive. Almost 88 percent of 
the colleges and universities ranked the suc- 
cess of their retention programs in the little to 
moderately effective range. 

Summary 

While private institutions in Georgia did 
exhibit some concern in the early 1980s for 
improving student retention, their planning 
efforts focused primarily upon the opinions 
of currently enrolled students rather than up- 
on students who had already withdrawn, or 
upon alumni, faculty, or staff. Campus condi- 
tions most likely to contribute to a student's 
decision to withdraw included scheduling 
conflicts between classes and job responsibili- 
ties, inadequate academic advising, and poor 
counseling. 

The three campus characteristics with 
the greatest positive influence on retention 
appeared to be the personal interest of faculty 
and staff in students, a consistent high quality 
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of instruction, and adequate student financial 
aid. 

All institutions generally agreed that 
low academic achievers and students with 
limited educational aspirations had a high 
probability of withdrawing from private col- 
leges. Therefore, the most frequently imple- 
mented retention strategy in this sector was 
the improvement of academic advising. In 
addition, administrators at private colleges 
viewed the acceptance of policy changes by 
faculty as the most critical campus condition 
for successful retention efforts. 

Conclusions 

The major findings of this study indi- 
cate that, In the early 1980s, many four-year 
private colleges in Georgia were not only con- 
cerned about student retention, but also 
began revitalizing their student services and 
academic advising programs in order to im- 
prove their retention capabilities. Most of 
these institutions apparently allocated ade- 
quate financial resources, sufficient personnel, 
and ample time for planning and evaluating 
their retention strategies since these factors 
were not seen as very significant for successful 
implementation. The acceptance of policy 
changes by faculty and the active support and 
participation from administrators were viewed 
as the most significant factors in the success- 
ful implementation of these activities. 

This study also suggests that Institu- 
tional policies at private schools which facili- 
tate personal contact between students and 
faculty, reward a consistent high quality of 
teaching, and provide adequate student finan- 
cial aid have a positive impact upon student 
retention. 

Student retention rates can be increas- 
ed substantially If private institutions are 
committed (o a more critical examination of 
the educational and personal needs of their 
students as well as the college's own mission, 
procedures, and behaviors. To increase reten- 
tion rates, each private four-year college 
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shouid evaluate its own policies, programs, 
and services to determine whfch ones require 
revision in order to provide al! students a 
higher quality and a more personal educa- 
tional experience. Greater increases in reten- 
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tion can result from a campuswide organiza- 
tion and commitment to the delivery of qua- 
lity academic and support servicts to 
students. 
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Kt I tNl iuN rKUUKAMS I HA I WUKK iN KKlVAl t I WU-YLAR COLLEGES 

Ronald Weitman 
Truett-McConnell College 



As we look today at the problem of 
retention, it was about 27 years ago that I 
accepted my first position as a c liege admini- 
strator in a privi^te four-year college. Since 
then I have beer concerned about how to get 
students, how to keep th-^*^, and what to do 
with them in between When I became the 
executive vice pr** .dent and academic dean of 
a four-year college, one of my charges was to 
upgrade the college academically. I was told 
by the board that it was also necessary that 
the college increase student enrollment in 
order that we might pay our bills a little 
faster. We were able to recruit more students 
and we enrolled 200 more freshmen each 
year. We required each student to take an 
orientation program during fall quarter. We 
thought they were happy. 

The president o^ that college was a 
traveling man who did what most private col- 
lege presidents do to survive, and that is to go 
out and beg for money to keep us open^ so he 
was gone most of the time. But that first year, 
I noticed that he came back on campus some- 
time just before the Thanksgiving feast and he 
was there through Christmas. Suddenly in 
January when we started school again, we 
were missing about 50 percent of our stu- 
dents. This happened again the fo lowing 
year. So I said, "Well, something is happening 
here. We had them happy, the president came 
in and made them unhappy." When I found 
the courage, I went to the president and very 
politely talked with him. I said, "You know, 
we really have a problem." He said, "Dean, 
what is the problem?" Well, I wanted to say, 
"You are the problem," but I could not really 
say that at the time. I did say it a few years 
later and then went looking for another job. 
But I said to him, "In handling and working 
with these college students, there are certain 
things that we must do. We are bringing in 
some very good students and we are losing a 
lot of them." Then I pointed out a few 



things: he would go around the campus and if 
a student dropped a coke bottle in the wrong 
place, the student spent thirty minutes listen- 
ing to the president tell him first how terrible 
it was to drink Coca Cola-although we had 
about 50 machines on campus— and then all 
of the other things regarding soft drinks and 
disposing of the bottles properly. He looked 
at me, smiled, and said, "Dean, we are going 
to operate this college whether we have a stu- 
dent or not." I looked at him and I said, "For 
what?" So, I was first to confront him with 
the situation, and I said to myself, "If I 
should ever become president, I will never 
make that mistake." 

I became a president and I made that 
mistake. I would love to have operated a 
school many times without any students. But 
you cannot do that and pay the bills, you 
have to work with students. As someone who 
has served as president and vice president, I 
know that if you do not have support from 
the top, then vou are going to have a problem 
at the bottom in keeping students on a small 
college campus. You really cannot do it with- 
out the involvement of the president Znu 
other administrators. 

My comments here will be rather prag- 
matic, but I will tell you some of the things 
that we did, some of the things that worked, 
and some of the reasons why I think they 
worked. Since the University of Georgia is my 
alma mater, I know the University quite well. 
I have always felt a friendly atmosphere here, 
and it has good leadership. For the 14 years 
that I was just 60 miles up the road, this Univ- 
versity received more of our graduates than 
other college in the state. Therefore, I am 
familiar with the University's activities and its 
atmosphere. Some of the same prhciples of 
retention that apply to small college situa- 
tions certainly apply to any college or univer- 
sity. 
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One thirs^ i wouid mention is ihe oid 
saying/^first impressions are lasting," which is 
very true. If you 'o not make some type of 
positive impression on the students within the 
first two week^ of their arrival on campus, 
you are going to have a hard t'me doing it in 
April. When students come to the campus 
they are very emotional because they are 
away from home. They are susceptible to fre- 
quent illnesses, especially when class time 
comes. Sometimes as a young person I used to 
laugh at that, but they are frequently sick and 
become easily upset. Some of the problems 
that we perceive to be little, to them are 
mountains larger than anything that can be 
conceived. Later, after they settle in a bit, 
students begin to see things differently. The 
first two weeks are the most crucial in pre- 
venting problems that could otherwise 
develop later in the year. 

We also need to remind ourselves while 
in the college environment and in dealing with 
retention, recruiting, and anything else that 
involves the human element, we live in what is 
Called an aspirin society. When we have a 
headache we do not bother to find out why 
we havo a headache, we just take an aspirin. 
The next day that same headache returns and 
we take another aspirin. We in education 
sometimes forget the universal law of cause 
and effect. The law being that when there is a 
condition, there is a cause. Sometimes we 
treat the condition and do not consider the 
cause. I have counseled with many small pri- 
vate colleges with serious financial problems. 
They want an immediate solution without 
looking for causes of their problems. If a mil- 
lionnaire would give them five million dollars, 
it would be wonderful. But within three years 
they would again have those same financial 
difficulties because they had not solved the 
original problems. In education, we must look 
behind the condition or effect to the cause. 
We must do the same thing in rnention. 

I became president of a small college 
where we needed students. We dealt with 
problem by using three pragmatic approaches. 
First, '.ye had to find out why ihey came to 



our coiiege. Whai did ihe recruiters leii them? 
How many of you really know what the re- 
cruiters tell applicants about your college? I 
had a certain recruiter who would travel 
through Florida and convince everyone there 
that we had snow all the time in Cleveland, 
Georgia. We were in a beautiful part of the 
mountains and we did gee a small amount of 
snow. Honestly, we had quite a few students 
from Florida, but when we did not get the 
snow, we had real problems. Although snow is 
something that the president of the college 
cannot control, I did have a student group 
come to me and suggest that we consider 
buying a snow machine from one of the re- 
sorts in the mountains. What are your recruit- 
ers telling about your college? 

Secondly, what do your publications 
tell them? How ma.^y of you spend enough 
time reading and familiarizing yourself with 
them? When a student realizes what he or she 
reads in the catalog contradicts the way things 
actually are, you have a real problem. 

Finally, what was the deciding factor 
that brought the student to your campus? 
When I arrived on campus as the new presi- 
dent, I talked with many students to find out 
why they had chosen to attend Truett- 
McConnell. The answers varied drastically so 
we had to sift through them. Seme students 
came to see snow, some came because they 
had a boyfriend or a girlfriend attending the 
college. We found that many had come be- 
cause of what the recruiters had said and be- 
cause of the location, the cost, and the friends 
they had ihere. We found that some came be- 
cause we were associated with a religious de- 
nomination, and believe it or not, we had a 
lot of students come because we have regula- 
tions. Now, some of you may think that is 
strange, but some of the best colleges and 
fastest growing colleges are those which ex- 
pect decent behavior from students. And, 
students will try their best to live up to your 
expectations of them. The expectations of 
others will many times determine the success 
of students and their willingness to learn. 
You must make your expectations known. 
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One reponse that bothered me was that 
we did not find many students who came for 
the academics. I realized we were losing a lot 
of students because wc were not known for 
academics. We had to make up our minds as 
to why we were in business. Before you can 
make decisions on letention, you must decide 
what your purpose Is as an instilutlon. How 
are you portraying your schooi and whom 
are you recruiting? Realizing that not every- 
one should stay once they have arrived, there 
^"0 some students who need to leave. I have 
referred students to the University of Georgia, 
North Georgia College, Gainesville Junior Col- 
lege, and to many other places. I did that be- 
cause It was evident that Truett-McConnell 
did not have w^^t they were looking for in a 
college. If your recruiters understand what 
the ppjrpose of your coPege Is, chances are 
you can obtain a higher retention rate. But if 
you are not being selective in your recruiting, 
and you have a college with unclear purposes, 
you retention rate will be much lower. 

Next, we had the problem of why were 
they leaving. A national retention study In 
1979 indicated some of the reasons for dis- 
satisfaction and some of the causes for satis- 
faction. Some of the negative factors in stu- 
dents' decisions to leave were: inadequate 
academic advising, inadequate currlcular 
offerings, conflicts experienced by those who 
had jobs, inadequate financial aid. Inadequate 
counseling and support systems, nd inade- 
quate extracurricular offerings. They also 
found the most positive factor to be the car- 
ing attitude shown by the faculty and staff 
and people at the college who are involved 
with students. High quality tea'^hing means 
that a student who makes some progress will 
be happy and, therefore, wiil have a tendency 
to want to stay longer than a student who can 
not make progress. Other positive factors in- 
clude adequate financial aid, student involve- 
n)ent in campus life, and high quality advis- 
ing. 

Why did they leave? Every time some- 
one left, if possible, we had an exit interview. 
If we were unable to get the interview before 
leaving the college, as president of the college. 



I would try to contact them through every 
possible means. I would sit down in the living 
room and talk with the student and his or her 
parents. I said to them, ''What did we do?'' 
And In that way, I would get a candid answer. 

Poor advising which placed students in 
classes that they should not have been in 
caused some to leave. Program and curriculum 
offerings wai a problem because we did not 
have the courses they wanted. And again, the 
cause was bad recruiting. The one thing that 
you must insist upon in the recruitment of a 
student Is honesty on the part of those 
recruiting. Whether recruiters, the president, 
dean, or friends, you must insist they be 
honest about your college. If your college 
cannot offer students what they want, under 
no circumstances indicate that you can. At 
the University of Georgia one may have one 
dissatisfied student among 20,000 or 30,000 
and yet not have much of a ripple. But in a 
small college with 400 to 800 students, the 
ripple effect is great. 

At Truett-McConnell we improved our 
academic advisement program by assigning 
only faculty who were Interested in advising. 
In the past, we did not assign students indis- 
criminately to faculty, but we lid require all 
faculty to advise. We began offering intense 
training for the faculty that were interested in 
academic advisement. That was one of the 
best things we did as it defin! .ly reduced our 
withdrawals. 

We also put into action a systematic 
and periodic review of our curriculum offer- 
ings This keeps an even balance between the 
courses offered and those in greatest and least 
demand. 

We also tried to identify for our re- 
cruiters the student s that they had brought to 
the campus and hold the recruiters account- 
able to the students for two quarters. They 
met and talked with those students every time 
they were on campus. You would not believe 
what that did for the studentSi to know that 
the recruiter wanted to find out how they 
were doing. 
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Another change I made as president 
was to have regular staff meetings with every- 
one who worked at the college and had direct 
contact with the students. Do you realize that 
most of the conversations the students have 
are with secretarial and clerical personnel, not 
with faculty? I had a staff member who was 
very personable and warm toward people but 
students and parents complained that they 
were not allowed to speak with him. I found 
that hard to believe until I found that his se- 
cretary was turning people away and not 
allowing them personal contact with the 
staff member. By involving everyone who had 
personal contact with the students in the re- 
tention process, they understood how impor- 
tant they were in the effort to retain more 
students. 

Another reason often cited for leaving 
was financial aid. Yet we had a policy that no 
student would ever be turned down from 
Truett-McConnell because of money and, to 



the best of my knowledge, in fourteen years 
that never happened. I would ask students 
two questions: Do you want to go to college? 
Are you willing to work? Now, I cannot do 
much with someone who is not willing to 
woik. 

Let me conclude by saying that to re- 
tain students, the development of a personal 
relationship with the student is of paramount 
importance. Even in a large university, there 
has to be some type of personal contact. As 
we work on the problem of retention we 
should remember that St^idents waiii to know 
that they are wanted, and that someone is 
concerned with their individy^J problems. 
Everyone up and down the ladder of com- 
mand should be involved. As we work with 
students in a small college setting, we can 
become more intimate and more personal. 
That is our "trump card" in the game of 
retention. 
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The purpose of this study was to de- 
scribe the rates of student retention in the 
programs at DeKalb Area Technical School. 
The study pinpointed student retention rates 
for DeKalb Tech's vocational-technical pro- 
grams by following students from application 
through graduation/completion. Since student 
retention is crucial to Institutional stability, 
the study sought to reveal areas where fac- 
ulty, administrators, and staff could take ac- 
tion to improve the academic persistence of 
students. 

Unlike 'The DeKalb Tech Retention 
Study'' (Johnson, 1985) which focused upon 
the reasons for the lack of retention, this 
study focused upon percentage rates of appli- 
cants and students in the matriculation pro- 
cess. It identified four basic stages where stu> 
dent retention is important: application, 
acceptance, enrollment, and graduation/ 
competion. Since all applicants and students 
pass through one or more of these stages, the 
study identified areas related to the stages 
where retention rates appear to be problema- 
tic. Although student retention rates differ 
for each program, it was felt that this study 
could determine where program resources 
could be allocated and concentrated more 
effectively. 

Statement of the Problem 

Each year a large number of persons 
apply at DeKalb Tech while a smaller number 
complete a program of study. Program entry 
requirements, dual enrollment at DeKalb Col- 
lege, and varying program standards influence 
these numbers. Also, factors such as program 
switching, developmental studies require- 
ments, course scheduling, and student drop- 
out influence timely program completions. 



DeKalb Tech faculty, administrators, 
and staff were concerned that a failure to re- 
tain students presents a threat to academically 
sound programs which are needed to serve 
critical areas of employment. It was felt that 
identifying where students fail to persist 
could be helpful to marketing, student re- 
cruitment, student counseling, program im- 
provement, and other areas important for in- 
stitutional growth and stability. 

The study posed the following basic 
question: What are the retention rates of 
applicants and students who are scheduled to 
progress through the four basic stages of 
DeKalb Tech programs? The study was limit- 
ed to applicants and students in full-time day 
programs during the ten-quarter period bet- 
ween January 2, 1984 to June 6, 1986. 

Application in this study is defined as 
the proper submission of an application form 
to DeKalb Tech Admissions. During the im- 
plementation of this study, there was no 
application fee and applications could be 
submitted at four campus locations. 

Acceptance in a DeKalb Tech program 
indicates that the applicant has met all the en- 
try requirements for a selected program. It 
does not include acceptance in DeKalb Tech 
options such as the Evening Progrim, 
developmental studies, pre-technical courses, 
the Occupational Resource Center, Adult 
General Education, or other important short- 
term studies. 

Enrollment is defined as student regis- 
tration in one or more courses in a DeKalb 
Tech full-time day program. 
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Graduation describes the satisfactory 
fulfillment of program requirements which 
lead to a diploma or a degree. Completion 
describes conditions wherein an enrolled 
student is job-placed before fulfilling the 
program requirements. Therefore, graduation/ 
competion describes program leavers who are 
job-ready by virtue of academic credentials or 
employer selection. 

Review of Related Literature 

Most recordeu retention studies in 
postsecondary institutions attempt to provide 
reasons why students are not retained. Job 
conflicts were the most often cited reason 
found <n "The DeKalb Tech Retention 
Study" Oohnson, 1985). The results showed 
that a large portion of DeKalb Tech students 
have part-time and full-time job commit- 
ments. It was recommended that better mar- 
keting techniques, more personalized student 
services, and flexible course schedules be 
established to attract as well as to retain stu- 
dents who work. 

It appears that the most productive 
efforts in retention will be made while stu- 
dents are still in school. Marin Community 
College conducted a study to determine 
whether direct mail and telephone contacts 
with dropouts could have a positive effect on 
the student return rate (Stetson, 1984). The 
study treated four dropout groups: one wnich 
received a letter and a telephone call encou- 
raging their return, a second which received 
telephone calls only, a third which received 
letters only, and a fourth which was not con- 
tacted at all. The findings showed that direct 
mail and telephone contacts with student 
dropouts had no significant effect on the stu- 
dent rate of return to the institution. 

Faced with low rates of retention, 
Santa Barbara City College establfshed a 
committee to assess the effectiveness of its 
support services. The committee recommend- 
ed: (a) assessment of students enrolled in 
reading, writing, ESL, and certain mathe- 
natics courses; (b) group advisement for new 



students prior to registration; (c) early warn- 
ing and coordination of support services; (d) 
the development of activities and programs to 
improve the match between institutional goals 
and the needs and expectations of students; 
and (e) the development of honors courses. It 
was found that retention rates were increased 
after the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions (Cohen, 1984). 

Nespor and Roueche (1983) contend 
that studying scholastic probation is a legiti- 
mate alternative to studying student reten- 
tion. They conducted a mini-study of attri- 
tion, probation, and literacy at The University 
of Texas at Austin. It was found that students 
on academic probation frequently enroll in 
courses without completing the prerequisites, 
they overly represent the minority popula- 
tions, and they frequently are not aware of 
the academic implications of their status. 
Nespor and Roucl^e concluded that major 
factors wh*ch should be considered are (a) the 
academic reasons for which students dropout 
or are suspended, (b) the institutional defini- 
tions of attrition, and (c) the procedures used 
to monitor the success or failure of students. 

The related literature disclosed no stud- 
ies which dealt with retention rates of appli- 
cants and students as they progressed through 
the basic stages associated with programs in 
the matriculation process. However, in per- 
sonal contifCts the investigator found that 
such studies are sometimes conducted in insti- 
tutions at the department or division level 
without benefit of publication. It appears that 
the results of these studies are deemed impor- 
tant for decision*making but are not readily 
sh?red with other institutions. 

Methodology 

The study required applicant and stu- 
dent data from several DeKalb Tech sources. 
The Records Office supplied applicant data, 
the Admissions Office supplied acceptance 
data, and the Administrative Computing Cen- 
ter supplied enrollment -^nd graduation data. 
Each source provided the names and social 
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security numbers of persons who were classi- 
fied in one of the four basic stages during the 
limitations of this study. 

The sample reflected applicants to 
DeKalb Tech programs since January 2, 1984 
who were identified with program schedules 
which could be completed by June 6, 1986. 
Persons who applied before January 2, 1984, 
although they may have progressed through 
one or more of the four basic stages during 
the limitations of this study, were not includ- 
ed in the sample. These parameters limited 
the sample to 5,592 persons, a number re- 
flecting less than one-fourti) of those w!io 
were classified in one of the four basic stages 
during the ten-quarte. period. Also, these 
parameters generated sample portions which 
varied by program and by stage. 

Data for the applicants and students 
were entered into the IBM Computer utilizing 
the statistical package of LOTUS 1-2-3. For 
each program, percentages were extracted 
which reflected student retention rates for the 
following four areas: 

Area One: From Application to 
Acceptance 

Area Two: From Acceptance to En- 
rollment. 

Area Three: From Enrollment to 

Graduation/Completion. 

Area Four: From Application to 

Graduation/Completion. 

Results and Discussion 

Student retention rate percentages in 
this study are described for 30 DeKalb Tech 
programs and are shown in Tables 1 through 
5. Table 1 indicates the retention rate per- 
centages of DeKalb Tech applicants for Area 
One: from Application to Acceptance. It also 
indicates the program length and the original 
sample portion for each program. These sam- 
ple portions are the program groups that were 



identified and followed through the four basic 
stages. For example, it can seen that during 
this study 127 persons applied in the 
Accounting Technology Program and 60 
percent were accepted. It can also be seen 
that in the Emergency Medical Technology 
Program 219 persons applied and 39 percent 
were accepted. In all programs, 47 percent of 
those who applied were accepted while the 
remaining 53 percent were referred to other 
DeKalb Tech options. 

Table 2 indicates retention rate per- 
centages for Area Two: from Acceptance to 
Enrollment. It can be seen that the 60 percent 
student retention rate previously described in 
the Accounting Technology Program example 
now indicates a reflective sample portion of 
76. Also, the 39 percent student retention 
rate previously shown in the Emergency 
Medical Technology Program example now 
indicates a reflective sample portion of 85. 
These examples show that there were 76 per- 
sons who were accepted into the Accounting 
Technology Program and 85 in the Emer- 
gency Medical Technology Program, and 
their retention rate percentages leading to en- 
rollment were 72 percent and 91 percent re- 
spectively. In all programs, 76 percent of the 
sample who were accepted subsequently 
registered for enrollment. 

Table 3 indicates retention rates for 
Area Three: from Enrollment to Graduation/ 
Completion. It also indicates the number of 
graduation/completions in this study. The 
examples described in Tables 1 and 2 now 
show that there were 55 persons who enrolled 
in the Accounting Technology Program and 
77 in the Emergency Medical Technology 
Program. It also shows that 69 percent and 
100 percent respectively accomplished 
graduation/completion. In all programs, 58 
percent of the sample who enrolled accom- 
plished graduation/completion. 

Table 4 provides program retention 
rates for Area Four: from Application to 
Graduation/Completion, the area which in- 
cludes all the basic stages of matriculation. It 
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Area One: Student Retention Rates From Application To Acceptance 





Program 




Retention 




Length 


Sample 


Rate 


Program Name 


(qtrs.) 


Portion 


Percentage 


Acccounting Technology 


4 


127 


60 


Automotive Technology/Auto Mechanic 


4, 6, & 7 


338 


66 


Commercial Art 


4 


135 


57 


Cosr ctology 


4 


492 


41 


Data Processing Operations 


2.5 


288 


67 


Data Processing Technology 


6 


754 


23 


Diesel Truck Maintenance 


4 


55 


56 


Drafting 


4 


193 


55 


Early Childhood Paraprofesslonal 


4 


222 


46 


Electromechanical Engineering Technology 


6 


127 


13 


Electronics Engineering Technology 


6 


206 


32 


Electronics Maintenance Technology 


6 


102 


84 


Emergency Medical Technology 


2 


219 


39 


Executive Secretary 


4 


83 


61 


Heating, Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 


4& 6 


272 


69 


Legal Secretary 


2.5 


64 


50 


Machine Tool Operation 


4 


108 


80 


iviecndniCdi unginecring icciiiioiogy 


D 


CI 
J 1 




Medical Lab Technology 


8 


107 


29 


Medical Office Assistant 


4 


no 


61 


Medical Secretary /Transcriptionist 


2.5 


51 


33 


Offset Printing 


4 


128 


65 


Opthalmic Dispensing 


6 


105 


54 


Phlebotomy Technician 


1.5 


81 


67 


Practical Nursing 


4 


495 


39 


Radio & TV Servicing 


4 


160 


59 


Secretarial Program 


4 


159 


61 


Surgical Technology 


4 


127 


35 


Welding 


4& 6 


106 


60 


Word Processing 


2.5 


127 


32 


All Programs 




5,592 
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Table 2 

Area Two: Student Retention Rates From 
Acceptance To Enrollment 







Retention 




Sample 


Kate 


Program Name 


Portion 


Percentage 


Accounting Technology 


76 


72 


Automotive Technology/Auto Mechanic 


223 


74 


Commercial Art 


77 


88 


Cosmetology 


202 


71 


Data Processmg Operations 


193 


77 


Data Processing Technology 


173 


50 


Diesel Truck Maintenance 


31 


90 


Drafting 


106 


66 


Early Childhood Paraprofessional 


102 


85 


Electromechanical Engineering Technology 


17 


31 


Electronics tngineering Technology 


66 


94 


Electronics Maintenance Technology 


86 


71 


Emergency Medical Technology 


85 


91 


Executive Secretary 


51 


71 


Heating, Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 


187 


79 


Legal Secretary 


32 


97 


Machine Tool Operation 


86 


90 


Mechanical Engineering Technology 


12 


67 


Medical Lab Technology 


31 


83 


Medical Office Assistant 


67 


69 


Medical Secretary /Transcriptionist 


17 


100 


Offset Printing 


83 


78 


Opthalmic Dispensing 


57 


84 


Phlebotomy Technician 


54 


81 


Practical Nursing 


193 


75 


Radio & TV Servicing 


94 


72 


Secretarial Program 


97 


70 


Surgical Technology 


44 


91 


Welding 


64 


81 


Word Processing 


41 


98 


All Programs 


2,647 


76 
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Table 3 

Area Three: Student Retention Rates From Enrollment To 
Graduation/Completion 









iNClCII liUll 




Q^mnlp 


f^r^Hiist'inn/ 

\jl dUUdtlUII/ 


R;itp 

INdlC 






1 rtl^ r>lf>t \i\ n 
^UIIipiCllUll 


rci CCilld^C 


Arrniintinu Tprhnolnpv 




JO 




A iitnmrfetivp 'T'prlinnlnf7\//Aiitn Mprh^nir 


1 


79 


48 
•to 


f n rn rnprr i;i 1 A rt 

v^vi 1 1 1 1 Id w lai ryi i 


uo 


41 




n Q nf> p t o 1 nf7\/ 


14^ 




DO 


D^fs Prrferp<Qinf7 Onpr^tinnQ 
i^<tia r 1 1 1 IK \y pci Ml lui 19 






DO 


lydid riuccasiii^ 1 cciiiiuiugy 


o / 






lyiesei 1 rucK ividiniendnce 


Oft 








71 




41 


ndfiy ^niiQnooQ r drdproTcSoiondi 






bll 






1 
1 


9ft 


HI cvironiCs engineer ing ifrcnnoiugy 




1Q 


^1 


Electronics Maintenance Technology 


0 1 


1 J 


91 


Emergency Medical Technology 


77 


/ / 


1 Uu 


Executive Secretary 


JO 


9Q 


O 1 


neaiingy KeTrigeraiion « /\ir conaiiioning 




inn 


Oo 


Legal Secretary 




lb 




Machine Tool Operation 


11 


46 


60 


Mechanical Engineering Technology 


8 


1 


13 


Medical Lab Technology 


26 


17 


65 


Medical Office Assistant 


46 


36 


78 


Medical Secretary /Transcriptionist 


17 


12 


71 


Offset Printing 


65 


28 


43 


Opthalmic Dispensing 


48 


29 


60 


Phlebotomy Technician 


44 


36 


82 


Practical Nursing 


145 


91 


63 


Radio & TV Servicing 


68 


17 


25 


Secretarial Program 


69 


31 


45 


Surgical Technology 


41 


28 


68 


Welding 


52 


21 


40 


Word Processing 


40 


37 


93 


All Programs 


2,020 


1,162 


58 
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Table 4 

Area Four: Student Retention Rates From Application To 
Graduation/Completion 



Retention 





Sample 


Graduation/ 


Rate 


Program Name 


Portion 


Completion 


Percentage 


Accounting Technology 


127 


38 


30 


Automotive Technology/Auto Mechanic 


338 


79 


23 


Commercial Art 


135 


41 


30 


Cosmetology 


492 


96 


20 


Data Processing Operations 


288 


99 


34 


Data Processing Technology 


754 


20 


3 


Diesel Truck Maintenance 


55 


22 


40 


Drafting 


193 


29 


15 


Early Childhood Paraprofessional 


222 


53 


24 


Electromechanical Engineering Technolocv 


127 


1 


1 


Electronics Engineering Technology 


206 


19 


9 


Electronics Maintenance Technolocv 


102 


13 


13 


Emergency Medical Technology 


219 


77 


35 


Executive Secretary 


83 


29 




Heating, Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 


272 


100 


37 


Legal Secretary 


64 


16 


25 


Machine Tool Operation 


108 


46 


43 


Mechanical Engineering Technology 


51 


1 


2 


Medical Lab Technology 


107 


17 


16 


Medical Office Assistant 


110 


36 


33 


Medical Secretary /Transcriptionist 


51 


12 


24 


Offset Printing 


128 


28 


22 


Opthalmic Dispensing 


105 


29 


28 


Phlebotomy Technician 


81 


36 


44 


Practical Nursing 


495 


91 


18 


Radio & TV Servicing 


160 


17 


11 


Secretarial Program 


159 


31 


19 


Surgical Technology 


127 


28 


22 


Welding 


106 


21 


20 


Word Processing 


127 


37 


29 


All Programs 


5,592 


1,162 


21 
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Tables 

Student Retention Rates For Areas One, Two, Three, and Four 



Retention Rate Percentages 





Area 


Area 


Area 


Area 


Program Name 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Accounting Technology 


60 


72 


69 


30 


Automotive Tech, /Auto Mech, 


66 


74 


48 


23 


Commercial Art 


57 


88 


60 


30 


Cosmetology 


41 


71 


66 


20 


Data Processing Operations 


67 


77 


66 


34 


Data Processing Technology 


23 


. 50 


24 


3 


Diesel Truck Maintenance 


56 


90 


79 


40 


Drafting 


55 


66 


41 


15 


Early Childhood Parapro. 


46 


85 


60 


24 


Electromechanical Eng. Tech. 


13 


31 


20 


1 


Electronics Engineering Tech. 


32 


94 


31 


9 


Electronics Maintenance Tech. 


84 


71 


21 


13 


Emergency Medical Tech. 


39 


91 


99 


35 


Executive Secretary 


61 


71 


81 


35 


Heating, Ref. & A/C 


69 


79 


68 


37 


Legal Secretary 


50 


97 


52 


25 


Machine Tool Operation 


oU 


yu 


C.f\ 

ou 


/I ■J 
43 


Mechanical Eng. Tech. 


24 


67 


13 


2 


Medical Lab Technology 


29 


83 


65 


16 


Medical Office Assistant 


61 


69 


78 


33 


Medical Secretary /Trans. 


33 


100 


71 


24 


Offset Printing 


65 


78 


43 


22 


Opthalmic Dispensing 


54 


84 


60 


28 


Phlebotomy Technician 


67 


81 


82 


44 


Practical Nursing 


39 


75 


63 


18 


Radio & TV Servicing 


59 


72 


25 


11 


Secretarial Program 


61 


70 


45 


19 


Surgical Technology 


35 


91 


68 


22 


Welding 


60 


81 


40 


20 


Word Processing 


32 


98 


93 


29 


All Programs 


47 


76 


58 


21 
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can be seen that 30 percent of those who 
applied in the Accounting Technology Pro- 
gram and 35 percent of those who applied in 
the Emergency Medical Technology Program 
completed the cycie to accomplish gradua- 
tion/completion. In all programs, 21 percent 
of the sample accomplished graduation/ 
completion during the limitations of this 
study. 

In Table 4 it appears that programs 
which compete for enrollment with other 
institutions have lower rates of retention. 
Notable among these are the Data Processing 
Technology Program and the engineering 
technology progran s with complete cycle re- 
tention rates of only 3, 1,9, and 2 percent 
respectively. Higher entry requirements as 
well as level of program difficulty may 
contribute to this condition. It also suggests 
that students take longer to complete some 
programs and may require wider course op- 
tions. 

Table 5 provides a composite view of 
the retention rates. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The student retention rate percentages 
found in this study reflect student traits and 
curriculum structure peculiar to DeKalb Tech. 
However, they are symptomatic of conditions 
which can be found in most vocational- 
technical schools in Georgia. The findings 
therefore have statewide as well as local im- 
plications. 

Low student retention rates found in 
some areas of this study should not be con- 
strued as program deficiencies. The sample 
limitations of the study, type of program, 
frequency of program starts, and frequency 
program offerings are factors which should be 
considered. Therefore, program by program 
comparisions of student retention rate per- 
centages can be misleading, and each program 
should be evaluated individually. Since the 
data were generated during a ten-quarter 
period when student retention appeared to be 



most problematic, a careful examination of 
the percentage rates can provide valuable in- 
sight to problems which deter students from 
gainful academic persistence. 

DeKalb Tech s new status as a degree- 
granting institution may require a different 
approach in the academic community. 
DeKalb Tech's program of studies could 
better accommodate students who want to 
pursue a credential while attending classes 
two or three days per week during the morn- 
ings, afternoons, evenings, and on Saturdays. 
Such innovations will require a course-based 
rather than a program-based curriculum. It 
will also require a re-orientation to course 
scheduling, a re-definition of the full-time 
student, and a revision of student follow-up 
procedures. With these innovations alone, 
DeKalb Tech's program of studies will begin 
to look more like that of a two-vear colle- 
giate institution. 

The findings suggest that man DeKalb 
Tecli students take longer than the scheduled 
program lengths to complete their studies. It 
appears to be common for a student to tem- 
porarily drop out or to take a lighter load for 
one or more quarters and then resume a pace 
towards program completion. It is recom- 
mended that DeKalb Tech provide conditions 
which better accommodate students who de- 
sire longer or less structured periods of 
matriculation. Such conditions could include 
the development of: (a) more multiple pro- 
gram starts, (b) more multiple program course 
offerings, (c) more individualized instruction- 
al programs, (d) more courses with content 
and standards which meet the needs of several 
programs, and (e) more course onerings 
during the evenings and on Saturdays which 
satisfy degree and diploma requirements. 

It is recommended that DeKalb Tech 
move towards a better coordinated day- 
evening merger which: (a) recognizes the full 
potential of both efforts in providing creden- 
tials, (b) eliminates any credit differences 
between day and evening courses which have 
the same content, and (c) establishes the 
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program of studies as a continuous 7:00 a.m. 
to 10:00 p.m. six day per week activity. It is 
recognized that such innovations may require 
input from state authorities. However, such a 
merger may be necessary if the tech schools 
in Georgia re to successfully compete for stu- 
dent enrollment and student retention in a 
market which has become increasingly com- 
plex. 

It is recommended that DeKalb Tech 
establish an on-going sys* m which electro- 
nically captures student retention data on a 
quarterly basis. In so doing, student retention 
kates can be observed regularly without engag- 
ing in the time-consuming methods used in 
this study. 

Finally, it is recommended that 
Tech faculty, administrators, and staff care- 
fully consider the student retention rates 
found in this study. Faculty members should 
study the specific retention rates related to 
Jteir programs and determine appropriate ac* 
tion which should be taken to increase the 
percentages. Since DeKalb Tech programs 
differ in length, content, and student attrac- 
tion, action which can be beneficial may vary 
by program as well as by sta^3. Administra- 
tors should consider the retention rates in 
their more global perspectives in order to 
generate further curriculum innovations. Stu- 
dent Services personnel should consider the 
retention rates in their recruitment, counsel- 
ing, and advisement efforts, and take action 
where it can facilitate the academic persis- 
tence of students. 

Together, faculty, administrators, and 
staff are charged to establish and to maintain 



a rewirding social, psychological, and educa- 
tioral environment which delivers high qua- 
lity instruction for students. This study 
sought to determine how well DeKalb Tech 
retained students in that commitment. If 
DeKalb Tech is to continue sorving the needs 
of its constituents and to continue providing 
growth and development for their economic 
well-being, the institution must meet this 
most profound educatic al challenge of our 
times. 
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RETENTION ISSUES IN MEDICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION: 
THE ACADEMIC HEALTH CENTER 

jean A. Mcrse 
Medical College of Georgia 



Retention is a major concern in health 
professions educational institutions, just as in 
other postsecondary schools, although attri- 
tion rates are sometimes lower. At the Med- 
ical College of Georgia, from the fall of 1982 
to the fall of 1983, overall retention of the 
student population examined for the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia's retention study pro- 
gram was 89.9 percent. For 1983-84, the rate 
dropp' ' to 87.8 percent, but rose to 93.75 
perceni .or 1984-85, the latest year studied. 
During th»s three-year period, retention rates 
for black students rose from 77.8 to &5.7 per- 
cent. At the same time, enrollment of black 
students increased. 

In common with similar academic 
Health ce.nei J, the T^edical College of Georgia 
(M^ / sever/! characteristics that have 

ber.i. shoA'^^ \o be related to retention. These 
include: 

1. Being a special purpose in<^ ution with a 
clearly defined mission (Lenning, Beal and 
Sauer, 1980). 

2. Enrolling a large proportion of students 
with nigh aspiration levels (Lenning, Beal 
and Sauer, 1980). Approximately 52 per- 
cent of MCG's students are either at the 
doctoral level or are studying to become 
physicians or dentists. 

3. Having few ^^special'' or transient students 
who likely have little intention of persist- 
ing. Less than one-half of one percent of 
MCG's students fit into this category. 
Therefore, nearly every student is admitt- 
ed directly into a program. There are no 
"undecided'' students— who may be more 
subject to attrition (Astin, 1975). 

4. Having a majority of entering students 
either complete undergraduate degrees 



elsewhere prior to entry, or transfer in 
from other schools. At MCG, more than 
95 percent enter after having successfully 
completed some collegiate work else- 
where. 

Further, 94.5 percent of MCG's degree- or 
certificate-seeking students are at the 
(undergraduate) junior level or above. 
Since attrition is typically higher at the 
younger le^'els (Lenning, Beal and Sauer, 
1980), having few such students obviously 
allows for higher retention. 

On the other hand, we at MCG do not 
enjoy other characteristics that may facilitate 
retention. We are neither a private institution, 
nor are we high-cost. We have few extracurri- 
cular activities, such as extramural spcrts 
teams, Greek organizations and so forth. Only 
about 25 percent of our students reside on 
campus (though student demand for housing 
typically does not exceed supply to any real 
extent). Some studies have found such 
characteristics lo be associated with higher 
attrition (Astin, 1980; Lenning, Beal and 
Sauer, 19«0). 

What Strategies Are Effective? 

In preparation for discussing retention 
issues in educational programs such as ours, I 
interviewed representatives from each of the 
four MCG schools offering health professions 
education: Allied Health Sciences, Denistry, 
Medicine, and Nursing. Each representative is 
actively involved in retention-related activities 
and could address retention strategies from 
both a current and historical perspective. 
Table 1 presents an overview of some of the 
strategies in use at the present time that are 
perceived by the various representatives as 
being particularly important and/or effeCve 
in retaining students. 
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Some comments concerning Tabie 1, 
may be in order. First, there is clear recogni- 
tion that retention and admissions are interre- 
lated. Schools that use an extensive interview 
program believe that doing so not only helps 
them make riccisions about whom to admit, 
but also helps applicants learn about the pro- 
grams and assess the degree of "match" bet- 
ween MCG and their own goals and neec^'. 
The interview system Is one expression cf 
these Schools' philosophy that, "If we admit 
you, we expect to graduate you." 

Second, most programs are still design- 
ed for full-time students, and are essentially 
"lock-step." Typically, each course Is offered 
only once each year. Decelerated curricula 
require considerable extra effort on the part 
of faculty (often, on a one-to-one basis), plus 
careful advisement from program administra- 
tors. At prest.1t, such arrangements are avail- 
able on a very limited basis 

Third, the strategies appearing in Table 
1 do not re^iresent a comprehensive list. For 
example, financial aid was not mentioned, al- 
though the services of MCG's Office of Finan- 
cial Aid are widely viewed by botn faculty 
and students as highly effective. MCG's Office 
of Minority Affairs, which offers counseling 
and advisement services lo minority students, 
also functions to facilitate retention. Other 
offices, programs, and services could also be 
mentioned. 

In addition to the strategies mentioned 
in Table 1, some MCG Schools enjoy certain 
characteristics or qualities tha^ likely facilitate 
retention. For example, students entering 
the School of Allied Health Sciences enter 
directly into one of the nearly 30 different 
programs administered through one of nine 
departments. Though the total School en- 
rollment is approximately 450, enrollment In 
any given program Is much smaller. Thus, new 
student*^ go directly into a "home" depart- 
ment and enroll in relatively small classes in 
which student-student and student-faculty 
interaction are greatly facilitated. 

Anothf ; attractive quality for students 
in boih allied health sciences and nursing is 
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That their programs are located within an aca- 
demic health center. With its tremendous 
array of clinical activities and patient client- 
ele, the MCG campus affords a breadth of 
opportunities matched by few other health 
professions education programs in the State. 

Some Recurrent Themes 

As I discussed retention matters with 
these School representatives, several recurrent 
themes came up in the conversations. These 
included: 

1. Retention Is important. Applicant pools 
for several of the health professions are 
shrinking; it's more important than ever 
before to retain those we admit. 

2. Retention is everyone's responsibility- 
right down to the individual faculty 
member and the service staff. 

3. There are more retention-oriented strateg- 
ies and programs in place this y^ar th^n 
last, and there were more last year than 
the year before. If we can think of some- 
thing else to do that might work, we'll try 
that too. 

4. The Minority Advising Program works, 
and it's a source of pride. It may even be 
helping us recruit more minority students. 

Issues and Concerns 

There were some Issues and concerns 
voiced, too. These included: 

1 . What will happen to our applicant pools if 
financial aid patterns trend n^ore and 
more to loans anr^ aw?y from scholarships 
and "forgiveness" programs? Can we 
adapt our programs to admit more part- 
time or nontraditional students? Can we 
accommodate increased numbers of stu- 
dents who MUST c .tinue to be employ- 
ed? And, what will happen to the demo- 
graphic makeup or the various health pro- 
fessions if we--and other health profes- 
sions educational programs— DON'T 
accommodate such students? Will some of 
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RETENTION STRATEGIES REPORTED AS EFFECTIVE 
BY SCHOOL REPRESENTATIVES 



STRATEGY: 



AHS 



DENT 



MED 



NSG 



Day-long interview system 

(as part of admissions process) 

Decelerated curriculum* X 

Early experiences in direct 
patient care 

"Early warning" system for 

academic problems X 

Minority advising program X 

Orientation program for new students X 

Prematriculation academic program 

for high-risk entering students X 

Sophomore advising/"buddy" 
program 

Support group for spouses 
of students 

Tutoring and/or remediation programs X 

Using as advisors only those faculty 

who volunteer X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



♦Typically reserved for students having academic difficulty or problems of lealth. 
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even baccalaureate degree professions go 
begging? Will medicine and denistry be 
open only to the wealthy? On the other 
hand, is it even feasible to consider ex- 
tending the curriculum for a program 
such as medicine, which already requires 
so many years to complete? 

2. In some programs, applicant pools ?re al- 
ready shrinking to the extent that some 
of those applicants being admitted on 
the ''first round" today would have— in 
prior years— been placed on an "alterna- 
tive" or *'wait" list. In short, a larger 
proportion of some entering classes are 
closer to being minimally rather than 
maximally prepared. As a consequence, 
such programs are feeling the need for 
faculty to increase the amount of time 
and effort devoted to academic advising 
and to "preventive tutoring." But 
faculty wonder how they can do this and 
also respond to increasing pressures to 
publish, obtain extramural grants, and 
maintain clinical skills. 

3. Structured programs of career counseling 
and placement assistance arc not avail- 
able at our institution, though most of 
the Schools discuss various career op- 
tions within the curriculum. Should a 
formal program of services be establish- 
ed? Could such a program a^^ist students 
who question their career choice to con- 
sider OTHER health professions o;- 
tior»s? Would such services be of signifi- 
cant help to students who need to "stop 
out"? 

Concerns about retention can bring 
together campus units and service groMp3 that, 
all too often, are more separate than united. 



dents' and applicants' needs and views. But it 
is wK^n these concerns lead us to improve our 
programs and services that we can really con- 
sider retention rates in proper perspective— as 
important outcome indicators that are pri- 
marily by-products of those programs and ser- 
vices. 
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roNrFPTij AL ASPECTS AND PRACTICAL APPROACHES 
TO STUDENT RETENTION IN HEALTH PROFESSIONS^ 

Freddie S. Hepner 
Armstrong State College 



The School of Health Professions at 
Armstrong State College offers 12 degrees in 
health professions. As the major suppliers of 
health professionals In southeast Georgia, we 
are sensitive to the demands of the consumer 
for a knowledgeable practitioner who knows 
the liow and what of their respective disci- 
plines. All programs at Armstrong which can 
be accredited by outside agencies are accredit- 
ed. All programs produce graduates most of 
whom are successful on their first attempt at 
credential Ing exams. These glowing accom- 
plishmeT^ts are the results of many hours of 
hard v/ork by students and faculty who are 
career-oriented. It Is Important to know what 
the outcome of the educational process is in 
health professions at Armstrong State College 
for it is only then one can appreciate the 
beginning students. Many of our students be- 
gin their collegiate careers with the admission 
classification of provisional. 

The typical student in health pro- 
fessions at ASC is nontradttional. Most are 28, 
have children, work 20 or more hours per 
week, live off campus but within 50 miles of 
Savannah, and have completed at least 20 
hours of core prior to admission to a de- 
signated health program. More than 80 per- 
cent receive some form of financial aid and 
more than 30 p '^ent participated in 
developmental studies programs. 

Acknowledging the usefulness of in- 
formation presented heretofore from the re 
search literature, I will limit my remarks in 
that area specifically addressing unique needs 
of the students in health professions. Munro 
(1980) from nursing, Young and Fellow 
(1981 from dental hygiene, and Douce and 
Coates (1984) from spiratory therapy ob- 
serve that a frequent cause of attrition in 
the^e fields fs chan^^e in career interest related 



to inadequate knowledge of the fiel Karen 
Pinter (1983) in a meta-analysis has identified 
characteristics of health professions students 
that hinder success as being: (1) inadequate 
basic skills, (2) little background in science 
and math, and (3) inability to deal with af- 
fective problems such as fear and anxiety. 
Kobland's study substantiates these findings 
in that this research suggests that nursing stu- 
dents are primarily motivated by a desire to 
help people— a motive which unfortunately 
does not always coincide with an interest or 
ability in science. 

The problem then is magnified, accord- 
ing to Birnie (1978), when the student's 
developmental level is also delayed, know- 
ledge of the scientific process includes the 
ability to ask many questions, challenge the 
validity of unsupported statements, consider 
all available information when forming con- 
clusions, report observations, evaluate ideas, 
and look for inconsistencies. These behaviors 
according to Piaget would call for the formal 
operational stage of cognitive development. 

However, research during the last 
decade indicates that delayed cognitive 
development is a characteristic of failing 
students, especially in science-related fields. 
Martin reports that only one-third of the 
college population has reached the formal 
operations level and many older females and 
underach levers from minority groups will not 
be functioning at the formal level in science 
courses. Science courses form the basic 
framework upon which all health professions 
curricula are built. 

Therefore, the typical health pro- 
fessions students, because of these nontradi- 
tional qualities, enter health programs design- 
ed to make failure inevitable. They may not 
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have mastered many basic skills in studying 
math and science. They may not be function- 
ing at the cognitive level demanded by the 
postsecondary level. Lastly, the role sociali- 
zation of older southern women does not 
yield a student who can effectively deal with 
the affective problems of fear and anxiety 
which interfere with learning and growth. 

Karen Pinter (1983) offers five char- 
acteristics of programs in health professions 
that are responsive to the needs of the health 
professions students. They are: (a) recogni- 
tion of the need to offer study/learning skills 
course with content area classes, (b) recog- 
nize the need for development of cognitive 
skills— utilizing instruction strategies that in- 
volve active learning in problem-solving skills, 
(c) utilize peer tutoring and small group 
studying, (d) recognize the affective needs of 
the student, and (e) establish close working 
relationships with schools or departments 
from which support comes. 

There are many concepts that can be 
used in operationalizing this data. Two pri- 
mary concepts undergirding our conceptual 
framework are adult learning concepts and 
faculty investment. 

Malcom Knowles' (1973) assumptions 
about andragogy or adult ed'jcation are of 
prime importance when interacting with stu- 
dents in health professions. Students with life 
experiences are self-directed, self-defined, re- 
cognize the value of readiness to learn because 
of a need to know, and are problem- not 
subject-oriented. Students in the health pro- 
fessions are adult learners which places a shar- 
ed responsibility on faculty and students for 
interaction. Beckes (1980) pointed out that 
all successful retention programs initiated for 
high risk students have one key characteris- 
tic—faculty approval and involvement. 

In summary then, the health profes- 
sions student is unique in terms of develop- 
mental needs and educational support to pre- 
vent attrition. Useful concepts must not lie 
dormant. Retention must be sold. Marketing 
of the student's abilities coupled with early 



and ongoing prescriptive remediation pro- 
duces success. Faculty support and involve- 
ment are crucial. 

Three years ago the School of Health 
Professions formalized a school-wide com- 
mittee to address the problem of retention. 
Attrition in our school was approximately 40 
percent— about averap'^ nationally— but with 
pleas from institutiok.. vho hire health pro- 
fessionals requesting more graduates and the 
budget becoming k-^s, we had to do some- 
thing. Like all productive faculty we formed a 
committee. The committee devised a com- 
puterized su'-vey form to be mailed to all stu- 
dents who failed to meet progression re- 
quirements. Variables elicited from the litera- 
ture are being analyzed to determine if there 
IS a correlation between the attrition causes 
verbalized to department heads and that re- 
ported anonymously. Hopefully, we will also 
be able to provide a prevention program. 

Our observed experiences and prelimi- 
nary data have led us to believe that practical 
approaches to prevent attrition exist. Td like 
to share some of our strategies with you— 
many are prescriptive in nature— i.e. assist 
students already identified as high risk with 
the support system and resources to prevent 
attrition. As a practical approach we have 
divided the practical approaches into four 
categories: fiscal support, academic support, 
adult counseling and feedback, and personal 
support. 



Listed below are some strategies useful 
in each area. 

1. Fiscal support: scholarships solicited by 
faculty from agencies, emergency funds 
from which students can draw. 

2. Academic support: faculty advisors, in- 
structional procedures that utilize group 
problem-solving strategies, no class 
attendance policy but clinical attendance 
policy, health professions faculty and arts 
and sciences faculty must communicate. 
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3. Adult counseling and feedback: faculty as 
role models, graduate follow-up surveys, 
weekly logs for faculty feedback, prescrip- 
tive remediation. 

4. Personal support: peer counseling, cook- 
outs, tips on surviving as a student and a 
parent. 
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A RETENTION MODEL FOR MINORITY STUDENTS 
IN ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS 

Lynda D. Woodruff and Delmas J. Allen 
Georgia State University 



Despite the efforts of ma.iy govern- 
mental and private agencies, racial minorities 
continue to be unde **presented as health 
practitioners in the fields of medical techno- 
logy, nutrition/dietetics, physical therapy, 
and respiratory therapy. It is estimated that 
minorities represent less than 7 percent of 
health practitioners in these fields at the na- 
tional level and less than 5 percent in the ,£ate 
of Georgia. 

Career development literature cites 
several contributing factors to minority 
underrepresentation in tie health science 
fields. Minority/disadvanta^ed students tend 
to make career choices later, have diminished 
access to career information, have limited 
experiences which prepare them for competi- 
tion, and generally progress through careers 
without Mgnificant role models. 

The 20 percent attrition rate, which 
exists for minorities enrolled in these four 
health science fields at Georgia State Univer- 
sity, is cause for alarm. The reasons for this 
attrition are not clear at this time. Heavy 
course loads combined with part-time em- 
ployment and lack of preparation for the 
rigorous academic demands are thought to be 
the primary contributors to the problem. 

Lack of adequate financia' re^^ ^rces 
has been documented as one of the most 
powerful barriers to minority student success 
for decades. The problem appears to be in- 
tensifying as federal and state funds for edu- 
cation are deleted. More than 70 percent of 
the students currently using the tutorial ser- 
vices provided by our program to increase re- 
tention are employed in part-time jobs. Three 
of these students work 30 hours per week 
while enrolled in 20 quarter hours of course- 
work. 



The College of Health Sciences at 
Georgia State University administers a federal- 
ly-funded project, under the direction of Dr. 
Lynda D. Woodruff, which addresses the pro- 
blem of minority underrepresentation in the 
departments of medical technology, nutri- 
tion/dietetics, physical therapy, and respira- 
tory therapy. The objectives of the project are 
as follows: (a) lO increase minority /disadvan- 
taged student applications and enrollment, 
(b) to reduce minority/disadvantaged student 
attrition, and (c) to follow-through on goal 
achievement after graduation. 

To meet those objectives, a five-stage 
program was designed and implemented in the 
physical therapy department of the College of 
Health Sciences in 1977. The program was 
expanded in 1984 to include three additional 
departments. The five stages of the program 
are (a) identification, (b) recruitment, (c) en- 
richment, (d) retention, and (e) goal achieve- 
ment. Enrichment is a structured six-week 
program (Summer Enrichment Experience). 
All other stages are unstructured and ongoing 
throughout the academic year. 

Identification and Recruitment— Link- 
ages with feeder institutions are strengthened 
by the use of liaison faculty members at each 
campus to target and track prospective appli- 
cants. A formal group of minority alumni 
serve as the primary recruitment arm. Refer- 
rals come from preprofessional programs 
throughout the Southeast. A computer sy- 
stem is used in the tracking of prospective 
students. 

Attention is also given to the admis- 
sions process. Experimental learning oppor- 
tunities in the clinical setting are provided 
prior to admissions because such experiences 
often enhance academic performance. 
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Students are assisted in gaining admissions co 
preprofessional programs designed to enhance 
basic skills before entering the GSU program. 
Admissions personriel are assisted in develop- 
ing alternative techniques for evaluating 
minority and disadvantaged students (i.e., 
utilization of data from the Summer Enrich- 
ment Program in final admissions reviews). 

Enrichment— The Summer Enrichment 
Program (SEP) provides an intense enrich- 
ment experience for prospective health 
science students. 

Retention— A network of support ser- 
vices are provided. Counseling services include 
advisement and support group sessions at least 
four times each quarter. During these sessions 
students deal with topics such as survival skills 
and resolution of problems contributing to 
attrition. Tutorial services are available upon 
request. A formal **buddy system" is employ- 
ed to assign each new minority student to a 
senior minority student during the new stu- 
dent's initial enrollment period. 

To assist students in identifying sources 
of financial aid, information is collected 
about scholarships, grants, loans, and service 
cancelable agreements specific to the four 
health professions. Students are informed 
of CASHE, a national computerized financial 
aid service. A counselor in financial aid has 
been identified to specialize in funds available 
for health profession majors. 

Faculty development seminars and in- 
formal exchanges aid increased faculty aware- 



ness of the special needs of minority/disad- 
vantaged students and assist faculty members 
in developing and using appropriate instruc- 
tional strategies. Programs are modified. For 
example, an extended curriculum has been 
developed for students who demonstrate po- 
tential in SEP but who have weak admission 
profiles. 

Activities are provided to promote 
family support and involvement during all 
stages of the student's course of study. Famil- 
ies are introduced to health program 
demands, career expectations, and career 
opportunities. Instructional materials have 
been specifically designed for families of 
minority/disadvantaged students. University 
faculty or staff serve as contact persons for 
specific families and address questions of 
family members. 

Goal Achievement— Goal achievement 
supports the student through graduation and 
through the period of preparing for licensure 
and certification examinations. Th is stage 
ends when the graduate enters the health man- 
power pool as a credentialed practitioner. At 
this point the new minority professional is re- 
cruited lO assist the next group through the 
academic program. 

During the three years since the pro- 
ject's expansion, minority student enrollment 
has increased from 20 to 33. This represents 
an increase from 12.35 percent to 19.07 per- 
cent of the total number of students enrolled 
in these programs. 
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INSTITUTIONAL STUDIES ON RETENTION: A TAXONOMY 

Larry G. jones 
Institutional Research and Planning 



A quick review of the retention re- 
search literature reaffirmed a notion that it 
would be impossible to summarize all of the 
institutional studies that have been reported 
or conducted to examine the issues related to 
studv^nt retention. The research review did 
suggest, however, that there might be some 
utility in providing a context or framework 
for understanding, evaluating, and conducting 
institutional studies on student retention. The 
result is this very simple taxonomy of institu- 
tional studies on retention which may help 
you sort through what you have heard today, 
or have read about retention studies, or have 
found to be true from doing your own re- 
search. Although the jones taxonomy may 
not withstand careful scrutiny, the intent is 
not to focus so much on the classification 
schem«^ as it is to examine or provoke ques- 
tions about student retention research: the 
taxonomy is viewed as the messenger, not the 
message. The editorial comments and any im- 
plicit judgements on retention research in 
this presentation, as well as the taxonomy , are 
matters of opinion and you are invited and 
encouraged to take any exceptions with them 
you wish. 

The jones Taxonomy Of Institutional Studies 
On Retention 

The jones taxonomy of institutional 
studies on retention is a five-level classifica- 
tion, and proceeds in hierarchical fashion 
from the simple to the complex. Because 
complexity is multidimensional and a matter 
of relativity, it must be noted that some of 
the most complicated retention studies have 
been done at the first level of the taxonomy, 
and some of the simplest studies have been 
done at the highest level of the classification. 
It is also important to recognize at the outset 
that complexity alone does not make a good 
retention study. In fact, the more complicat- 
ed the study becomes the more suspicious one 



might be of its significance for institutional 
implementation. Another important thing to 
note about retention studies is that statistical 
technique, no matter how sophisticated, will 
not alone make a retention study complex or 
good. Complexity is more likely to be a func- 
tion of how many variables are being examin- 
ed, how man/ and what questions are being 
pursued, and how many combinations of vari- 
ables and questions are incorporated in the 
study. Good retention studies, regardless of 
their location in the taxonomy, are a function 
of whether or not they answer the questions 
being studied and whether or not the findings 
can be put to use. Assuncing that the study is 
done well, then the jones rule for institution- 
al retention studies that applies at all levels of 
the taxonomy is the simpler th^ Hetter. 

The classification of retention studies 
in this taxonomy is arbitrary, but the research 
identified is representative of the retention 
research that has been done and should be 
done by all institutions. The taxonomy is 
based on five sets of retention questions— how 
many, how come, why not, how good, and 
what if— retention research should consider. If 
the taxonomy isn't exactly hierarchical in 
terms of complexity, it is at least chrono- 
logical in order of a first to last progression of 
institutional research. For certain, all reten- 
tion studies begin with questions of how 
many. 

How Many 

At the first level of the taxonomy 
are those retention studies aimed at the basic 
question of how many. It is clear that ques- 
tions of how many are primary to all reten- 
tion studies and for that reason they may not 
only be the first but abo the most important 
institutional r'^tention studies conducted. In 
root form, studies of how many are used to 
determine how many students enroll, how 
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many graduate, how many continue, and how 
many withdraw. Variations include how many 
students of a given race, or sex, or degree pro- 
gram, or other personal characteristics persist 
o* not. The combinations of subgroups is vir- 
tually unlimited. 

Because it is intuitively obvious that re- 
tention begins with student recruitment and 
admission, the place to begin institutional re- 
tention studies is with how many questions of 
applicants. In this instance, the root questions 
are how many apply, how many complete 
applications, how many fail to complete 
applications, how many are accepted, and 
how many enroll. Variations include ques- 
tions of race, sex, degree program, etc., as 
well as questions about the source of the 
applicants (e.g. how many applicants from a 
specific high school, geographic area or 
socioeconomic background). Again, an un- 
limited number of subgroups can be iden- 
tified, and it is possible to add a few meaning- 
ful root questions depending on the number 
of different applicant categories an institution 
recognizes. 

Figures 1 and 2 are illustrative of the 
matrices that could be built doing how many 
leve' retention studies. As with all matrix 
type output, considerable complexity can be 
achieved by adding additional variables in 
various combinations. The illustrations are 
not intended to be all inclusive of course^ but 
simply an attempt to represent the type of 
questions that could be included in retention 
studies at this level. 

Quite simply, the object of how many 
studies is to determine literally how many 
students persist. 

How Come 

The second level of retention studies in 
this taxonomy asks questions of how come. 
How come studies are really how many stud- 
ies, but with a different orientation. In the 
how many studies, the focus of attention is 
on what is numerical retention fact. In the 
how come studies, the focus is on the reasons 
why the retention facts found in the how 
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many studies are true. How come studies 
typically seek to determine how many stu- 
dents left foi what reasons, but studies of this 
type should also look for the reasons students 
actually enroll and do persist. 

In how come studies, the root ques- 
tions focus on the reasons students persist or 
do not. Some have suggested that there are as 
many reasons for students persisting or not 
persisting as there are students. But for 
purposes of discussion, all of those reasons 
can be placed in one or more of three major 
groups of factors influencing student reten- 
tion: those dealing with individual or personal 
matters (persona!), those under the control of 
the institution (institutional), and those 
generally outside the domain of the student 
or institution (environmental) (Figure 3). 

Perhaps all how come questions dealing 
with student attritiop-or retention-are ulti- 
mately personal, but among the more com- 
monly mentioned that are specifically related 
to student characteristics or personal con- 
cerns are: student ability and academic pre- 
paration; family reasons, health reasons, 
financial reasons, student goals, uncertainty 
about major or career, lack of motivation, 
social reasons, and displeasure with the insti- 
tutional environment. Institutional character- 
istics frequently cited as factors in persis- 
tence include: institutional type, size, and 
location; institutional purpose, programs, 
policies and procedures; and institutional 
personnel. Environment?! influences on stu- 
dent retention include the economy, the job 
market, peer pressure, career preparation or 
requirements, and military opportunities or 
obligations. How come studies are usually 
directed at determining how important these 
and other factors are in student retention for 
various groups of students, as well as, iden- 
tifying any institutional specific factors which 
might influence retention. 

Retention studies examining the per- 
sonal factors influencing student retention 
seem to appear most often in the literature. 
Some of the findings have suggested areas for 
direct institutional intervention, but in other 
areas the institution can only provide a 
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supportive role for the student in dealing with 
the retention issues. Studies of institutional 
factors suggest that institutional she, loca- 
tion, and type may influence retention, but 
few institutions would or could change those 
institutional characteristics. More research 
should be aimed at institutional purpose, pro- 
grams, policies, procedures, and the influence 
of institutional personnel factors which can 
be more directly controlled by the institu- 
tion. Environmental influences on retention 
are important to understand, but primarily 
for the purpose of appropriate reaction rather 
than significant proaction. 

Figure 3 

Factors Influencing Student Persistence 
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Like how mair/ studies, how come stu- 
dies should examine admissions issues as well 
as enrollment issues. VJhWe admission strdies 
are typically aimed at competitive market 
analysis, attracting and keeping applicants 
may be more of a retention problem based on 
negative feedback from currently enrolled 
students than a matter of discovering ways to 
expand the institutional student applicant 
pool. 

There often is a question about the 
validity and reliability of how come studies. 
Primarily because there is reason to believe 
that students will give "socially acceptable'' 
reasons for withdrawing (e.g. financial rea- 
sons family matters, uncertainty ?bout the 
future), or even for attending (good faculty, 
good programs) college in the first place. A 
second concern with how come studies is that 
they often overlook the fact that the same 
personal, institutional, and environmental fac- 
tors that are identified as adversely affecting 
retention, may also be positive influences in 
student retention: institutional size may drive 
one student away, but attract another. 
Although they may be just a subset of how 
come retention studies, there appears to be 
merit in a set of institutional retention studies 
that examine the reasons more students don't 
drop out. Level 3 institutional retention stu- 
dies ask why not? 

Why Not 

If one accepts the premise that all stu- 
dents face basically the sane experiences hut 
react differently to them, then it is as impor- 
tant to know as much about the reaction, 
positive or negative, to an experience as it is 
to understand the experience itself. As it is 
trUL at most institutions the number of per- 
sisters is greater than the number of students 
who withdraw, why not studies should ex- 
plore the reasons most students faced with 
similar personal, institutional, and environ- 
mental pressures that caused other students to 
withdraw, did in fact persist. Knowing how 
persisting students cope with their problems 
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couiu Surest proj^fdmS for helping the drop- 
outs cope with their problems. On the other 
hand, the personal qualities of students who 
say "I don't have to put up with this any 
longer," and leave might be more in keeping 
with what colleges and universities are trying 
to develop than the behavior of students who 
simply accept the programs, policies, teach- 
ing, and requirements demanded of them re- 
gardless of how trivial or how good. Institu- 
tions may, in fact, better serve students and 
society if more students were encouraged to 
stop out or drop out. Higher education may 
not be the best use of a student's time at a 
given period in time. Why retain students who 
would be better served somewhere else, doing 
something else. There may be an institutional 
obligation to help the student find a better 
alternative for his/her time and money. Why 
not explore other alternatives for the student? 
If the institution— or higher education—is not 
meeting the needs of the student, why should 
the student persist? Why not stop out? That 
50-60 percent of undergraduates will even- 
tually earn their undergraduate degrees 
doesn't really prove that they are getting what 
they want, need, or must have, nor does it 
prove that they are having a positive exper- 
ience in the process. The larger issue may not 
be how many students are retained or 
graduated, but how much good was done for 
them in the process. 

How Good 

Ultimately, of course, there needs to be 
research— retention research if you will— on 
how well institutional and individual goals are 
being met. That leads to the next level of the 
Jones taxonomy of institutional studies on re- 
tention, the how good studies. Two types of 
how good studies are identified in this taxo- 
nomy, evaluation studies and quality of life 
studies. 

In a very real sense, all retention studies 
are evaluation studies, because all retention 
studies provide data that is used to evaluate 
institutional success in re-enrolling matricu- 
lated students and/or in keeping those stu- 
dents until they graduate. Evaluation research 



in this taxonomy, nuwever, identifies ihe stu- 
dies that are specifically designed to deter- 
mine how successful institutional programs or 
policies designed to improve retention have 
been. With the exception of some policies or 
programs which alter academic probation, 
dismissal or return from academic suspension 
where the numbers of students can be more 
precisely determined, measuring the success 
of programs designed to reduce attrition can 
be very frustrating. Assuming that retention 
programs are the result of how come or why 
not studies, the retention program objectives 
should be relatively clear at the time the pro- 
gram is initiated, and when the program ob- 
jectives are set, measurable outcomes should 
also be identified. Unfortunately, that is 
more easily said than done, particularly be- 
cause the outcomes of such programs— namely 
the numbers of students retained as a result of 
the specific intervention— aren't that easy to 
count. In fact, it may not be the specifics of 
the program that convinces the student to 
stay as much as it is the visible evidence that 
someone at the institution cares about the 
student. It isn't just enough to "retain*' the 
student, however, and the institution must 
also be concerned about the quality of the 
student experience the persistor will enjoy. 
In almost every instance improvement in the 
intangible "quality of student life" for those 
who persist may be the more significant mea- 
sure of success than the more tangible mea- 
sure of the number of students who can be 
identified as "saved." 

At least as important as studies of pro- 
gram succesb are retention studies aimed at 
measuring the quality of life on campus. Just 
how good h the experience (life) of the per- 
sistor? Is anything gained if students are per- 
sisting in unimaginative, uninspiring, low qua- 
lity educational experiences? Current stu- 
dent outcomes research will provide some 
additional useful information on the quality 
of the student educational experiences, but 
outcomes research alone will probably not 
speak directly to the experience or process 
issues in the quality of student or institutional 
life crucial to student retention. What is 
needed is research that will evaluate the 
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educational experience and process itself— the 
quality of life of the student. In a sense, it 
may not be whether you win or lose (out- 
comes research), but how you play the game 
(quality of life research) that counts. 

What If 

The last category in the Jones taxo- 
nomy of institutional studies on retention 
may only exist in late hour discussions in 
dark, nonacademic settings and, consequent- 
ly, are not well documented. It would seem 
that wider exposure of such ideas could only 
lead to more creative retention programs and 
services. The retention research in this cate- 
gory takes its title from the Hewlett-Packard 
advertisement, and asks "What If 7 

What if retention research may more 
appropriately fit in the taxonomy before 
evaluation rese?rch, because it deals with the 
creative program solutions which are required 
to respond to the findings of how come and 
why not studies. But, if one considers such 
studies as "reflective," then perhaps they can 
only be developed after the findings oif the 
other retention studies have been examined. 
In any event, there isn't too much in the re- 
search which tackles head on some of the 
things we know about why students drop out, 
and really explores the consequences of 
applying what we know about retention. For 
example, considerable retention research has 
shown that some students are likely to be 
more successful than others. What if we only 
admitted those students who institutional re- 
tention studies indicated were goin^ to be 
successful? What if we gave a rebate or bonus 
to program completers? It is said that it costs 
more to recruit a student than it does to re- 
tain him/her. What if we shared that cost sav- 
ing with the persisting student? What if we 
required all students to live on campus? The 
retention research suggests that students who 
live on campus are more likely to persist than 
others, yet how many institutions have drop- 
ped underclass housing requirements to retain 
students? What if every faculty member had 
fifteen students to call or see every week on a 
personal basis, not just as advisors but in more 
of a family relationsh'o? We know that stu 



dents who are involved in on-campus work 
have a higher retention work rate than stu- 
dents who are not. What if all institutions in- 
clude on-campus work programs as part of 
their requirements? 

Required attitude adjustment. Every 
conference has an attitude adjustment hour, 
but what if all campus personnel were requir- 
ed to attend a seminar or worksfop where 
they examined their attitudes in terms of 
their job and how they interact with stu- 
dents? It might be that we need lower reten- 
tion for some of our clerical people to in- 
crease our retention of students. What if 
graduation were guaranteed? Isn't the Medical 
College's assumption that "If we admit you, 
we expect you to graduate," better than the 
old admonition given entermg students, 
"Look around you, at the end of the first 
quarter the student on your left is going to be 
gone." "Fifty percent of you will not be here 
at graduation." What if instead, students were 
told, "We are going to do our best to graduate 
you." "We may have to work pretty hard at it 
and we expect you to work pretty hard at it, 
but we admitted you and that mears we ex- 
pect to graduate you." Or as a final example, 
what if we had no retention programs at all? 
How much has retention research done for 
the retention rate over the last 25 years? 

Unfortunately, brain storming or "what 
if" and "how about" questions don't often 
enough find their way into acti\j research. It 
is included in this taxonomy because it is 
considered critical to improving retention and 
improving the quality of the educational ex- 
perience. 

There it is, the Jones taxonomy of in- 
stitutional studies on retention. It was an 
attempt to quickly and briefly review reten- 
tion research by identifying the several types 
of retention studies that can and have been 
done. It was, as Haskin Pounds wanted, an 
attempt to provoke you with some thoughts 
about institutional studies on retention: not 
to make you mad, but to stimulate your 
thinking about retention research at your in- 
stitution. 
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SACS' EFFECTIVENESS CRITERION: A SELF-ANALYSIS 
BASED UPON THE "MUST" STATEMENTS 

Glynton Smith and James E. Prather 
Georgia State University 



Background, Issues and Purpose 

The quality issue in higher education 
has been addressed by national panels, task 
forces, and accreditation agencies. These 
groups have focused frequently on student 
assessment and institutional effectiveness. 
Fincher (1983) reviewed several of these re- 
ports issued by national commissions and task 
forces. A common theme stressed was a desire 
for the improvement of academic competenc- 
ies, although little guidance was offered to in- 
stitutions in terms of which competencies 
need to be improved and which methodolog- 
ies should be employed to measure these im- 
provements. Fincher (p. 29) summarized this 
contradiction as follows: 

Thus, little guidance is given in a form 
that would facilitate the development 
of academic competencies, their assess- 
ment or measurement, and the esta- 
blishment of their curricular or in- 
structional validity. Virtually no men- 
tion is given to how students may ac- 
quire these competencies, whether or 
not public school teachers can or will 
teach such competencies, and the 
methods by which schools can develop 
such competencies effectively. In brief, 
national commissions and task forces 
have identified a national crisis in edu- 
cation, but wisely or unwittingly or 
cynically they have left the problems of 
definition, measurement, and instruc- 
tion to the nation's schools and col- 
leges. 

A ^^cent national survey, conducted by 
the American Council on Education, shows 
that universities are plagued by the same con- 
tradiction (El-Khawas, 1986). For instance, 
many university administrators favor assess- 
ment, but express uncertainty of how to solve 



the proKltm of definitions and measurements 
of student competencies. There is a wide gap 
between what is judged by numerous univer- 
sity administrators to be appropriate methods 
of assessment and what is actually being used. 
There tends to be consistency in perceptions 
on appropriate assessment measures which is 
inconsistent with the major potential obstacle 
to implementation which is uncertainty on 
what to evaluate. The complexity of the qua- 
lity issue at universities is underscored by a 
careful consideration of these survey results 
(p. 14-17) and the work of Tan (1986). 

The emphasis on student assessment 
and institutior>ai effectiveness is readily appar- 
ent in the new Criteria adopted by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools 
(SACS). The Commission on Colleges of 
SACS developed Criteria (December, 1984) to 
replace its old Standards. In several yearc of 
committee work and discussions with the Col- 
lege Delegates Assembly, a major issue un- 
folded on one criterion: institutional effec- 
tiveness. Many presidents, who generally re- 
present institutions as the voting delegates, 
recognized the task and expense of attempt- 
ing to define and measure outcomes validly 
and reliably across academic departments, col- 
leges or institutions. They feared misuse by 
external forces and were unwilling to commit 
their own institutions to the proposed crite- 
rion. A compromise was reached which en- 
tailed the elimination of all twelve references 
to "outcomes" (Rugg, 1984). What lemained 
under Section Ml, Institutional Effectiveness 
is entitled 3.1 Planning and Evaluation and 
3.2 Institutional Research. The preface to 
those subsections reads as follows: 

The quality of education provided by 
member institutions is the primary con- 
sideration in the decision to confer or 
reaffirm accreditation. The evaluation 
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of educational quality is a difficult task 
requiring careful analysis and profes- 
sional judgment. Traditionally, accredi- 
tation has focused attention almost ex- 
clusively upon institutional resources 
and processes. It has usually been 
assumed that, if an institution has cer- 
tain resources, effective education will 
occur. A comprehensive approach to 
accreditation, however, takes into ac- 
count not only the resources and pro- 
cesses of education (such as faculty and 
student quah'fication, physrca! plant, 
fiscal resources and other elements 
addressed in the Criteria) but also the 
evaluation of the results ot education 
and plans for the improvement of the 
institution's programs. 

The level of institutional quality de- 
pends not only on an institution's edu- 
cational processes and resources but 
also on the institution's successful use 
of those processes and resources to 
achieve established goals. Institutions 
have an obligation to all constituents to 
evaluate effectiveness and to use the re- 
sults in a broad-based, continuous 
planning and evaluation process (p, 9). 

The purpose of this paper is to describe 
how one state university is approaching the 
new SACS' expectation on "institutional ef- 
fectiveness." The paper presents (a) an effec- 
tiveness process model developed by one self- 
study committee; (b) a matrix of effective- 
ness-related "must" statements underl/ing the 
criteria; and (c) a description of the involve- 
ment of an office of institutional research. 
The material presented is currently being 
tested by an on-going self-study activity 
which includes 150 internal committee mem- 
bers and all organizational units. 

An Effectiveness Process Model 

Historically, academic enterpreneurial 
spirit is one of the principal reasons for the 
rapid growth and development of some insti- 
tutions. Under this concept, each academic or 



other budgetary unit has been responsible im- 
plicitly for the development of its own effec- 
tiveness process that is consistent with its 
own statement of purpose/mission. Perhaps 
this accounts for the estimation that less than 
5 percent of the colleges and universities in 
the South utilize an institutional planning 
process which could be described as having a 
significant impact on institutional decision 
making (Nichols and Clark, 1983). 

From the SACS' viewpoint, there 
should be relative consistency/coherence in 
the process throughout an institution which 
could hardly occur without systematic insti- 
tutional planning tied to decision making. The 
criterion states that an effective institution 
must establish adequate procedures for plan- 
ning and evaluation. It must define expected 
results (goals) and describe how the achieve- 
ment of these results (goals) will be ascertain- 
ed. The criterion emphasizes procedure, and 
process, but does not define the nature of the 
procedure or process. It does not define the 
nature of the institutional purpose/mission, 
the institutional plans, institutional expecta- 
tions/goals and evaluative procedures, all of 
which may vary by institution. A written uni- 
fied institutional plan is not required by the 
criterion, neither is a planning officer, nor an 
office of institutional research/planning. Insti- 
tutions have an opportunity to use their own 
creativity in responding to the accrediting 
group. The flexibility provided is advanta- 
geous to institutions particularly in an era of 
financial constraints. 

What then does SACS require of its 
700-member postsecondary education institu- 
tions? An attempt to answer that question at 
one mstitution produced the effectiveness 
process model shown in Figure 1. The 'nodel 
shows the relationships among the elements 
involved under the SACS' criterion in the in- 
stitutional effectiveness process. A similar 
process is involved for the various subparts of 
the organization. 

The effectiveness questions raised by 
the Criteria seem quite repetitive. The same 
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Figure 1 
EFFECTIVENESS PROCESS 



-> EXPECTATIONS < 

J 

OPERATION/ ^ 
IMPLEMENTATION 



idea is expressed and the same material is 
asked for under other sections of the docu- 
ment. In every case, it seems, the first ques- 
tion seeks some statement of the institutional 
expectations for that area. The second ques- 
tion seems, almost invariably, ij be about as- 
sessment. How, given these expectations or 
goals, does the i stitution assess the extent to 
which expectat! ins are being met? The third 
question, then, asks how this assessment in- 
formation is used to modify the institution's 
planning for that aspect of its operation. And 
last, although it is not asked explicitly every 
time, the implication is that the institution 
should be able to provide some evidence that 
these plans are, in fact, being implemented. 

"Must" Statements 

Underlying Section III, Institutional 
Effectiveness, are the *'must" statements. If 
an institution is to be reaccredited, the SACS' 
visitation team must answer affirmatively the 
group of effectiveness-related statements, not 
limited to Section III, provided in Figure 2. 
The visitation team evaluates each statement 
from the viewpoint of the whole institution. 
Since any college or university is the sum of 
its component parts, principal administrators 
have been asked to consider these effective 
statements. The matrix provides an internal 
score card for a self-analysis of the entire uni- 
versity. The matrix stimulates communication 
and cooperation which, in turn, lead to a self- 
correcting process. 



-> ASSESSMENT 



PLAN 

I 

A steering committee of the self-study 
reviewed the Criteria and Manual prepared by 
the Commission on Colleges and foirnd that 
information must be obtained from all units 
of the university. A worksheet, designed and 
written by SACS (1985) for use of the visiting 
committee, was modified to obtain the an- 
swers needed c.i effectiveness for nine self- 
study committees in writing their reports. The 
worksheet is being used as an educational, as 
well as an information gathering process. See 
Table 1. Respondents were asked to docu- 
ment a "yes" answer on the worksheet. In 
areas where **no" was indicated the respon- 
de'^ts were asked "to consider what actions 
need to be taken within your area and include 
these as recommendations." Obviously, any 
deficiencies found will be corrected if possible 
prior to the SACS visitation with faculty and 
administrators working in tandem. 

Institutfonal Research Involvement 

Most SACS self-studies provide op- 
portunity, challenge, and visibility for an 
office of institutional research. The reports 
issued illustrate institutional study efforts 
under Criterion 3.2. 

As one institution enters into its self- 
study for a visitation in 18 months, the 
involvement of an office of institutional 
research, thus far, has entailed: 

1. The Director serves as the resource mem- 
ber of the Effectiveness Committee. 
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Table 1 

Institutional Effectiveness-Related ''Must'* Statement Matrix 



Each question answered by each administrator with 
following code: 1 = yes, 2 = no, 3 = not applicable 



Questions Principal Administrators 

I. Master plan for phys. & ed. growth Vice President Academic Affairs 

II. Planning & eval. processes demonstrate purpose Vice President Fin. Affairs 

and role being fulfilled Vice President Inst. Advanc. 

III. Procedures for planning and evaluation Vice President Planning 
Defines expected educational results Vice President Research 
Description of how achievement of results Director of Admissions 

will be ascertained Dean of Students 

If maintains research or public service missions, Director of Cont. Ed. 

it develops and implements appropriate proce- Librarian 
dures for evaluation effectiveness Reglstiar 

Shows evidence of research designed to support Academic Deans 

its planning and evaluation functions 

Uses research function for continuing study, 

analysis, appraisal of programs, policies, proce- 
dures and programs 

Regularly evaluates research function 

IV. Regularly evaluates admissions policies 
Defines process by which curriculum established 
Process established to improve instruction 
Goals of each course understood by faculty and 

students 

Evaluations of students re: quality levels of performance 

Periodically studies effectiveness of instr 

Grad. instruction evaluated and results used 

Continuing education goals established 

Evaluation of off-campus classes 

Assignment of faculty responsibilities 

Evaluation of individual faculty members 

Guidelines for evaluating faculty 

Measure performance against criteria 

Orientation, etc. of part-time faculty 

Orientation, etc. of GTAs 

V. Evaluation of library programs 

Evaluation of cooperative library arrangements 
Evaluation of student development services 

VI. Resources used to achieve goals 
Evaluates effectiveness of administrators 
Sound budget processes 

Plan for upkeep of property 
Annual plan for upkeep of property 
Maintains and evaluates safety plan 
Facilities master plan 
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2. The Director and Assistant Director have 
been called on as consultants in survey de- 
signs. 

3. A catalog of institutional research report 
titles over the past five years along with 
other informational sources has been 
formulated and grouped by the new 
Criteria. This catalog was distributed 
through the Self-Study Office to the 
Steering Committee members and Chair- 
man of other Self-Study Committees. 

4. Annual publications of the office have 
been called for and provided to the same 
distribution shown above. These included 
a five-year series of Abstracts of Institu- 
tional Research and the Fact Book. 

5. Two staff papers have been written as 
background to members of the Effective- 
ness Committee: one on planning witnin 
the State system of higher education and 
the other on student assessment and in- 
stitutional effectiveness. 

6. An institutional environmental analysis 
has been completed and a student demo- 
graphic study is underway. 

Certainly, any institution which has 
' '^ade a commitment to the establishment of 
an on-going institutional research function is 
in a good position to answer in the affirmative 
the ''must" statements under Criterion 3.2. 
SACS does not mandate an office, but it does 
do so for the function (Jones, 1986). 

Implications 

The quality issue in higher education 
has been recognized and acted upon by the 
College Delegate Assembly of SACS. H.R. 
Kells (1986) judges the establishment of the 
effectiveness criterion to be an extremely im- 
portant action for higher education in the 
South. He believes that by this action ''SACS 
will also have an effect on all of U.S. accredit- 
ing, and, through it all U.S. higher education 
institutions'* (p. 4). 



Some institutions in the South will em- 
brace genuinely the planning and evaluation 
expectations promulgated by SACS and retain 
control of their own destinies. Others will give 
token attention by generating outdated plan- 
ning concept documents of the 60's. Un- 
doubtedly, increased expectations of system- 
atic planning and evaluation by external 
forces will increase tension among and within 
colleges and universities, but this could result 
in positive change. Barbe and Sullivan (1982) 
summed up the planning dimensions in a 
collegiate environment: 

If faculty and chairmen focus their 
planning efforts on courses and curri- 
culum, if academic deans and admini- 
strators plan the academic policies that 
will be successfi;! in the complex en- 
vironment of the 1980's and 1990's, if 
governors plan for insuring that the pub- 
lic trust of higher education is well- 
placed, then the dimensions of planning 
will be addressed. If the groups involv- 
ed in planning interact with dignity and 
direction, then the enormous educa- 
tional issues of this decade will become 
manageable, (p. 286) 
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OF INSTITUTIONAL QUALITY 

Harry Carter 
^^ice President for Academic Affairs 
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Georgia Southern College 



Based on experiences at Georgia South- 
ern over the past four years, I believe that re- 
tention can be used as a goal for strengthening 
and/or implementing basic programs which 
are essential features of a quality educational 
experience for students. 

It has been a tradition at Georgia 
Southern to have an opening faculty meeting 
for the fail quarter on the Friday prior to 
classes beginning. At this faculty meeting the 
president traditionally gives a state of the col- 
lege address. As acting president this year, it 
was my responsibility to give this state of the 
college address. In a decision to depart from 
the normal speech, the upcoming 1986-87 
academic year was the topic. Georgia South- 
ern was faced with a 10.5 percent enrollment 
increase this fall; however, few additional 
resources were provided to support that kind 
of increased enrollment. 

Five goals were outlined for Georgia 
Southern to accomplish during the academic 
year. One of those goals was: *1n the midst 
of increasing enrollment . . .(to renew) our 
commitment to provide for every student an 
excellent educational opportunity in a com- 
fortable environment with quality support 
services. At Georgia Southern we have had a 
distinguished history in this area. However, it 
is critical for our students and for the long 
term health of the institution that we should 
accomplish this goal this year." A very 
crowded situation would exist, particularly 
for the fall. Student housing would be full. 
Classes would be full. Office, classroom, and 
student activity space would be very scarce. 
In this type of environment the faculty were 
challenged to exhibit empathy or concern, to 



be very sensitive to the individual differences 
of our students, our staff, and our faculty. 

Universities and colleges are in a com- 
petitive environment for the limited number 
of students. For this reason higher education 
must continue to be concerned about stu- 
dents' assessment of their educational 
experience— not just Georgia Southern, but all 
institutions. This does not mean, however, 
that we have to sacrifice academic standards 
to make our students happy. And higher 
education must guard against technology re- 
placing concern tor students. Concern for stu- 
dents has been an important factor for ^ 
number of years at Georgia Southern; how- 
ever, the retention qu^jstion is refocusing our 
concern for students. 

The University System's requirement 
for retention studies forced Georgia Southern 
to examine where we were in 1982-83. 
During the summer of 1983 a joint retreat 
was sponsored by the University System for 
academic deans and department heads. Lee 
Noel made a presentation on retention which 
included the results of a national retention 
study which was supported by ACT and 
NCHEMS and published in 1978. Following 
that meeting we realized that the 60 percent 
retention rate at Georgia Southern was below 
the average for our type of institution. This 
retention rate was based on first-time, full- 
time freshmen. This finding was a disappoint- 
ment because we felt that our institution was 
doing well in the area of retention. It must be 
admitted, however, that previously we did not 
really know what our retention rates were nor 
did we know how they compared with na- 
tional data. 
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To m;.rease retention, action taken in 
the 1983-84 academic year involved the fol- 
lowing steps. First, we educated our faculty 
and staff regarding our own institutional 
numbers, relationship to the national data, 
and what factors research showed were rela- 
tive or significant in retention or attrition. A 
task force to study retention and to make re- 
commendations to be implemented for the 
fall of 1984 was established. The Importance 
of teaching was continually emphasized and 
two institutional faculty awards for excel- 
lence In the area of contributions to instruc- 
tion were developed. Finally, additional in- 
centives for faculty working In our academic 
advisement center were provided as well as 
outstanding advisors being nominated for re- 
gional and national recognition. 

As a result of the task furce recom- 
mendations, the following actions were taken. 
The faculty development committee sponsor- 
ed a workshop on advising and retention. The 
ACT evaluation surveys were administered 
and used as a follow-up to these workshops. 
Ar; academic intervention program was im- 
plemented to assist highest-at-risk students, 
primarily freshmen in academic difficulty. 
New freshmen on academic probation would 
follow these regulations: (a) enrollment in a 
three-hour, four-credit study skills course in- 
volving time management and other concepts, 
(b) reduction of class load to no greater than 
13 hours, (c) regular meetings with their aca- 
demic advisors. Finally, placement criteria for 
entering freshmen for the areas of mathe- 
matics and English were amended. 

These actions were not fully imple- 
mented until the fall of 1984. Retention rates 
for first-time, full-time freshmen over a three 
year period are as follows: 1982-83, 60 per- 
cent retention; 1983-84, 60 percent retention; 
1984-85, 66 percent retention. Actions taken 
in 1984 resulted in a 6 percent retention in- 
crease of new first-time, full-time freshmen. 

Secondly, research studies do not 
indicate an institution with a high retention 
rate is therefore an institution of high quality. 



Dr. Patrick Terenzini points out the inability 
to explain more than 40 percent variance in 
student attendance patterns. Retention is 
obviously a complex phenomena to explain. 
The Georgia Southern experience is not a 
vormal study; however, our experience 
indicates that improving retention rates are 
perhaps an indicator of a healthy, positive 
attitude toward students, towards faculty, 
and towards the teaching/learning process. 

Two recent works identify characterist- 
ics of quality or excellence in institutions: 
first, Peters and Waterman's, In Search of 
Excellence^ regarding the private sector, and 
Searching for Academic Excellence ^ regarding 
higher education. In the first study, Peters 
and Waterman attempted to answer the ques- 
tion: What do successful companies do right? 
Of the ten factors that the authors found, 
four have important implications for higher 
education and retention: 

1. Successful companies stay close to their 
customers paying close attention to 
product quality. 

2. They engage in hands-on management and 
treat employees as people, not workers. 

3. They stick to their "knitting,'' they do 
not diverse into businesses that they do 
not know how to run. 

4. Finally, they remember that productivity 
can only be achieved through people. 

The parallel study in higher education 
involved twenty institutions and identified 
ten factors that make up excellence which 
were present in at least 75 percent of the 
twenty institutions. The three Important ones 
are: (a) teamwork, or getting into the end 
zone, (b) room for individual Initiative, and 
(c) exhibiting a genuine concern for students 
and faculty (in the study called campuses 
with "heart'*). 

Both studies, the one in the private sec- 
tor and the one in higher education, identify a 
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concern for customers or students and a 
concern for employees, faculty and staff. This 
concern agrees with the top five positive 
characteristics that were identified by Noel 
and Beal in their study published in 1980. 
These characteristics of higher education in- 
stitutions were: (a) a caring attitude of the 
faculty and staff, (b) high quality of teaching, 
(c) adequate financial aid, (d) student in- 
volvement in campus life, and (e) a high qua- 
lity of advising. 

In reviewing the new SACS Criteria for 
Accreditation, retention per se is not men- 
tioned. The Criteria stresses the quality of the 
academic program, the quality of teaching, 
advising, and other components which relate 
to concern for the students. 

Finally, good retention statistics are a 
by-product of the efforts of our educational 
institutions to pay close attention to our 
customers and to the quality of our product 

In closing: 

Isn't it strange that princes and kings 

and ciGwns that caper in saw-dust rings 

and common folks like you and me, 
are builders of eternity. 



To each is given a bag of tools, 

a shapeless mass, and book of rules, 

and each must make ere life has flown 
a stumbling block or a stepping stone 

To the extent that we build stepping stones in 
our institutions of higher education, retention 
statistics will take care of themselves. 
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HIGHLR EDUCATION IN GEORGIA: 
"Assessing the Institutional Effectiveness of Student Retention** 



Monday, December 1st 

12:00 - 1:00 p.m. Registration 

1:00 - 2:00 p.m. Opening Session: Cameron Fincher, Presiding 

' What Research Tells Us About Student Retention'* 

Patrick Terenzini 

Institute of Higher Education 



2:00 - 3:00 p.m. Claire Swann, Chair 

Panel: Where the Problem Begins 

"The Expectations of Entering Freshmen" 

Tom Redmon 

Southern Association of Independent Schools 
"Getting Students Ready for College" 
Joe Marks 

Southern Regional Education Board 

"Entrance Requirements That Make Sense" 

Nathaniel Pugh, Ir. 
Georgia Southern College 

3:00 - 3:15 p.m. Break 

3:15 - 4:15 p.m. Mike McCord, Chair 

Special Problems in Technical Education: 

"Problems in Defining Retention State-wide" 

Fred Kiehle 

State Board of Postsecondary Vocational Education 
"Another State's Perspective in Technical Students" 
Diana Jo:>eph 

Greenville Technical College 

"The Special Problems of Retaining Technical Students" 

Jennifer Coplin 

Savannah Technical School 
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4:15 - 5:00 p.m. 



Larry jones, Chair 

Panel Discussion: Retention Progr^ ns That Work 



Fran Rauschenberg 
University of Georgia 

John Salistrom 
Georgia College 

5:00 p.m. Conference Recess 

6:30 p.m. Dinner Session: Herman Sm'th, Presiding 

"Principles of Learning and Development^: Can They Help?" 

Cameron Fincher 

Institute of Higher Education 

Tuesday, December 2nd 

8:15 - 9:00 a.m. Morning Session: Le-Quita Booth, Presiding 

''Placement and Retention in Remedial Programs" 

Ansley A. Abraham 

Southern Regional Educational Board 



9:00 - 10:00 a.m. Louise Tomlinson, Chair 

Panel: Effectiveness in Student Retention 

''Factors Influencing Retention in Private 
Four-Year Colleges" 

Willisia Holbrook 
Wake Forest University 

"Programs That Work in Priva'^e Two- Year Colleges" 

Ron Weitman 
Truett-McConnell College 

"Rates of Retention in Technical Programs" 

Berman Johnson 
DeKalb Technical school 

10:00 a.m. Break 
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10:15 - 11:U0 a.m. Libby Morris, Chair 

Special Issues in the Health Professions: 

"Conceptual Aspects and Practical Approaches" 

james Rapella 
Armstrong State College 

"Retention Models for Minority Studen ' 

Delmas Allen 

Georgia State University 

"Retention Issues in Medical and Health Education*' 

Jean Morse 

Medical College of Georgia 



11:00 - 12:00 p.m. Haskin Pounds, Chair 

"Institutional Studies on Retention'' 

Larry Jones 

Institutional Research/University of Georgia 
Glynton Smith 

Institutional Research/Georgia State University 



12:00 p.m. Luncheoi. Session: Nathaniel Pugh, Presiding 

"Student Retention As a Measure of Institutional Quality" 
Harry Carter 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 

and Acting President 
Georgia Southern College 

Wrap-Up 

Patrick Terenzini 

Institute of Higher Education 
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